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John  Mungovan: 


THE 

PLAYERS 


Lights  Up. 

Music  up — the  type  used  to  accompany  old  time  movies. 

Lights  up  revealing  an  empty  stage  save  three  stools  grouped  around  the  center. 
On  the  middle  stool  sits  an  old  man  with  a  sign  hanging  around  his  neck  which 
reads  DEUS  EX  machina.  As  he  hears  the  music  he  walks  off  his  stool  to  the  back 
of  the  stage  where  he  picks  up  the  sign  which  reads  THE  players,  one  act,  then 
returns  to  his  seat  center  stage. 

Fade  music. 

Enter  young  ACTOR  as  if  being  pushed  stage  right.  After  regaining  his  balance  he 
dusts  himself  off ,  then  shaking  his  fist ,  off  stage  right. 

actor:  You  can’t  do  this.  It’s  not  fair.  Undemocratic.  I’ll  file  a  complaint 
with  Equity.  You  have  no  right  to  do — who  do  you  think  you  are  anyway?  Some 
writer.  You’re  no  playwright.  You  can’t  make  a  play  like  this.  (He  tries  to  get 
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off  stage  but  the  door  is  locked.  He  picks  up  his  hat  which  has  been  thrown 
on  the  stage ;  then  he  spots  the  old  man  sitting  motionless  in  center  stage.  He  walks 
over  to  and  all  around  the  OLD  MAN  looking  him  over  very  carefully  trying  to  decide 
how  best  to  approach  him.)  Ahem — Sir — excuse  me — He  threw  me  out  here,  sir, 
quite  against  my  will — Sir?  Perhaps  he’s  a  little  deaf — I  say,  sir,  he  put  me  out 
here  and  I  wonder  if  you,  being  out  here,  could  in  some  small  way  assist  me? 
Perhaps  you  could — oh,  you  couldn’t. 

(actor  walks  to  stool  stage  right  and  sits  down) 

Enter  ACTRESS  also  young ,  dressed  in  modern  style,  black  tights,  halter,  etc. 
Also  enters  as  if  being  pushed  stage  left.  Door  slams  behind  her. 

actress:  I  don’t  care  if  I  do  lose  my  card.  I  won’t  go  on.  I  can’t.  I  just  can’t 
without  a  script.  ( Shaking  the  door)  Let  me  out — Please — ( Spotting  the  old  man) 
Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  could  you  please  tell  me  what  I  am  supposed  to 
do — Sir,  I  say,  mister,  can  you  tell  me  anything? — a  word? — Answer  me,  you  old 
goat. 

actor  :  It’s  no  use,  he  won’t  answer. 
actress:  What?  ( Looking  around) 

actor:  ( Moving  off  his  stool)  Oh,  you  can  yell  as  loud  as  you  want.  It  won’t 
do  you  any  good.  Well,  go  ahead,  see  for  yourself.  Go  on,  yell. 

actress:  I  don’t  yell,  I  project.  Hey,  who  are  you  anyway?  How  come  you 
know  so  much? 

actor:  Through  trial  and  error,  my  dear,  trial  and  error.  It  seems  we’re  both 
in  the  same  boat. 

actress:  Did  he  put  you  out  here,  too? 
actor:  Yes. 

actress:  Without  a  script? 
actor:  No  blocking  either. 

actress  :  Then  you  don’t  know  what  you’re  supposed  to  be. 
actor:  Correct,  no  idea  at  all.  How  about  you? 

actress:  Me  neither.  I  don’t  have  any  idea.  It’s  crazy.  How  does  he  expect 
us  to  act  if  he  doesn’t  tell  us  what  to  do?  We  could  do  anything.  Anything  at  all 
and  if  it  were  good,  he’d  get  credit  for  writing  it  when  actually  all  he  did  was 
lock  us  on  a  stage  against  our  wills. 

actor:  He’s  using  our  creativity  and  passing  it  off  as  his  own.  The  rat!  Oh, 
the  scoundrel!  He,  ah,  out  Herods  Herod. 
actress:  Shakespeare? 
actor:  Of  course. 

actress:  Then  you’re  a  classical  actor? 
actor:  Couldn’t  you  tell? 

actress:  Yeah,  sure.  By  the  way,  where  have  you  been  working? 
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actor:  Well,  er — the  classical  theater  is  not  as  popular  of  late  and  while  we 
expect  an  upswing  soon,  some  of  us  have  had  to  seek  positions  a  good  deal  below 
our  capabilities. 

actress:  So  where? 

actor:  Ah — The  Cape  Cod  Music  Tent. 

actress:  What  a  riot!  I  did  baby  doll  in  Bar  Harbor.  I’m  studying  the 
method.  I  like  Shakespeare  but  I  can’t  really  get  involved  with  his  characters. 
I  mean  they’re  all  foreigners  and  they  have  so  many  lines  you  can’t  feel  the 
part. 

actors:  Well,  I’m  sure  we’ll  get  along  anyway,  providing  you  speak  loud 
enough.  I  deplore  a  modern  actress  or  actor  who  grunts  my  cues. 
actress:  ( Breaks  into  laughter ) 

actor:  What’s  so  funny.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  an  actor  or  actress  enun¬ 
ciate?  Go  ahead,  laugh.  It’s  only  good  theater. 

actress:  I’m  not  laughing  at  that.  But  do  you  realize — 
actor  :  What  ? 

actress:  ( Suddenly  very  serious )  We  have  no  lines  to  enunciate.  ( She  breaks 
into  laughter  again ) 

actor:  Yes,  of  course,  you’re  right.  But,  it’s  not  funny.  It’s  deplorable.  He’s 
a  tyrant  and  I’m  not  going  to  go  along  with  him.  I’m  going  to  do  something  about 
it. 

actress  :  What  ? 
actor  :  Nothing. 
actress:  Nothing? 

actor:  Well,  It’s  the  only  thing  I  can  do.  I  will  sit  on  my  stool  and  do  nothing 
to  take  part  in  this  sham. 

actress:  Good  idea.  Our  creativity  is  at  stake.  But  do  you  know  which  stool 
to  sit  on? 

actor:  I  don’t  know  for  sure  but  I  was  sitting  on  that  stool  before  so  I’ll  sit 
on  it  again. 

actress:  Oh,  I  wasn’t  arguing.  I  was  just  wondering.  I  mean  we  don’t  really 
know  whose  seat  is  whose,  do  we?  There  aren’t  any  stage  directions. 
actor:  Well,  in  any  case,  this  is  the  end.  I  refuse  to  go  on.  Hang  him. 
actress:  Right.  Hang  the  audience  too.  I  never  liked  audiences  anyway.  No 
sensitivity. 

(  They  sit  on  their  separate  stools  staring  at  the  audience ) 
actress:  Hey.  Know  what? 
actor:  What? 

actress:  I’m  bored.  I  mean  my  creative  spirit  just  can’t  lie  dormant  like 
this. 
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actor:  You’re  right.  We’re  artists,  we  realty  don’t  have  any  choice  but  to  act. 
actress:  What’ll  we  do  then? 

actor  :  Well,  as  far  as  I  can  see  there’s  only  one  thing  we  can  do.  We’ll  have  to  take 
inventory  of  what  we  have  on  stage,  then  try  to  figure  out  what  our  roles  should  be. 
actress:  Well,  let’s  see.  There’s  you  and  I  and  him. 

actor:  Oh  yes,  him!  I  say,  old  man  ( kicks  the  old  man’s  stool).  Are  you 
breathing?  Oh,  oh  God. 

actress:  What’s  the  matter? 

actor:  He  stinks.  He  must  have  been  here  a  long  time. 
actress:  Well,  then  we’ll  have  to  ignore  him. 

actor:  Whew.  Very  unprofessional,  I  must  say.  Well,  what  about  us?  There 
must  be  some  relationship  between  us. 
actress:  We  must  be  lovers. 
actor:  Do  you  think  so? 

actress:  It  must  be  so.  Why  else  would  he  cast  me?  These  are  my  best  roles. 
actor:  Well,  good.  Let’s  give  it  a  go. 

(  They  look  each  other  over  taking  great  care  in  setting  up  the  embrace.  They  then 
embrace  lightly,  then  more  passionately.  Suddenly  they  break  and  the  actress  turns 
away ) 

actress:  It’s  no  good.  I  mean  it  won’t  do. 
actor:  What’s  the  matter?  I  rather  enjoyed  it. 
actress  :  It’s  not  me.  I  mean  there’s  nothing  there  I  can  feel. 
actor:  Good  heavens!  You’re  an  actress,  you  don’t  have  to  feel  a  role  to  play  it. 
Use  your  technique. 

actress:  I  can’t.  I  have  to  feel  it,  realty  feel  it  or  else  I’m  nothing.  I  bomb. 
I  mean  this  can’t  be  what  we’re  supposed  to  do.  If  it  were  I’d  feel  it.  We’ll  have 
to  try  something  else. 

actor:  You  don’t  feel  anything? 
actress:  Nothing! 

actor:  Pity!  I  had  such  hopes  for  that  one. 

( The  ACTOR  suddenly  turns  his  back  on  the  ACTRESS.  This  confuses  the  ACTRESS.) 

actress:  Hey,  you’re  not  mad,  are  you?  Oh,  I’m  sorry.  You  understand,  don’t 
you  ? 

actor:  Oh,  I  quite  understand.  I  suppose,  if  I’m  so  repulsive  to  you — 
actress:  Come  on,  don’t  be  like  that.  Please.  We’re  both  in  this  together. 
Let’s  be  friends,  huh — Please? — Please? 
actor:  Well,  O.K.  ( They  shake  hands) 
actress:  Good.  Now  let’s  get  on  with  it. 

actor:  Not  lovers;  let’s  see.  I  suppose  we  should  go  to  the  antithesis  of  love 
for  a  theme. 
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actress:  You  mean  hate? 
actor:  Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

actress:  So  how  do  we  go  about  this?  I  mean,  who’s  supposed  to  hate  who? 
actor:  Well,  you’re  the  one  who’s  supposed  to  feel  these  things.  You  hate  me. 
actress:  O.K.  Let’s  see.  O.K.  O.K.  I’ve  got  it.  Now!  Insult  me! 
actor  :  What  ? 

actress:  Insult  me!  Insult  me!  I’m  in  the  right  mood.  Come  on,  quick;  these 
things  don’t  last  forever. 

actor:  All  right.  Let  me  see.  (He  paces  to  and  fro ,  thinking ) 
actress:  Oh  hurry,  hurry. 
actor:  I’ve  got  it.  You  whore! 

actress:  ( She  slaps  him  impulsively )  Garbage  mouth. 

( The  ACTOR  turns  away t  holding  his  cheek) 

actress:  Oh,  my.  Hey,  you’re  not  hurt,  are  you?  Oh,  I’m  sorry. 
actor:  You  are? 
actress:  Of  course. 

actor:  Then  you  don’t  feel  hate  for  me  either? 

actress:  Oh,  that’s  right,  I  don’t.  What  will  we  do  now? 

actor:  How  about  suicide? 

actress:  Very  funny.  Try  the  door  first. 

actor:  ( Trying  door  stage  right )  Nothing  here.  Try  that  one. 

actress:  (Trying  door  stage  left )  It’s  no  use. 

(They  look  blankly  at  each  other ) 

actor:  Well? 
actress:  I  don’t  know. 

(They  heave  a  deep  sigh  and  go  back  to  their  stools.  They  sit  on  the  stools  quite 
lifeless ) 

actress:  (Raising  her  head)  You  weren’t  serious  a  moment  ago,  were  you? 
actor:  About  what?  The  suicide,  you  mean?  No,  of  course  not.  I  was  only 
joking. 

actress:  Well,  it’s  not  really  such  a  bad  idea,  I  mean  all  things  considered.  I 
mean  this  is  ridiculous,  being  put  out  on  a  stage  with  nothing  to  do  and  then 
being  forced  to  stay  against  our  wills.  I  don’t  know  about  you  but  I  price  my 
freedom  pretty  highly.  I  need  work,  sure,  but  not  so  bad  that  I  can  be  manipulated 
by  him.  Anyway,  how  do  we  know  if  we’re  to  be  let  off  this  stage  ?  This  may  sound 
crazy  but  what  if  he  locked  us  on  here,  then  left?  We  could  starve  to  death  here. 
I  don’t  know  about  you  but  I  don’t  feel  like  waiting  around  here  for  that. 

actor:  Oh,  my.  Oh,  my.  You  don’t  think  we’re  actually  locked  in  here 
forever,  do  you? 
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actress:  Well,  I’m  only  drawing  the  logical  conclusion.  I  mean,  why  would 
anyone  in  their  right  mind  put  two  people  on  a  stage  with  no  scripts,  no  directions 
and  then  lock  the  doors?  Does  that  make  any  sense  to  you?  Does  it? 

actor:  Well,  no.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  we  have  to — well,  kill  ourselves. 
actress:  No.  No.  We  can  always  just  sit  around  here.  Maybe  if  we’re  lucky 
we’ll  end  up  like  him.  (She  points  to  the  old  man  who  has  remained  motionless 
through  the  entire  play) 

actor:  Yes,  I  suppose  you’re  right,  but  before  we  start,  I  mean,  it’s  so  final, 
could  we  try  to  talk  to  him  once  more? 

actress:  But  you,  yourself,  said  it  wouldn’t  do  any  good. 
actor:  I  know,  but  once  more  won’t  hurt. 
actress:  Well,  all  right,  give  it  a  try. 

actor:  Old  man.  (Shaking  him )  Old  man — old  man — answer  me.  Answer  me, 
you  bastard!  Please  answer  me? 

(actor  breaks  into  convulsive  sobbing) 

actress:  There,  there,  don’t  get  yourself  all  worked  up.  You  can  see  it’s  no 
use.  My  way  is  the  only  way. 
actor:  You’re  right,  let’s  go. 

(They  walk  up  stage  left  and  face  each  other) 
actress:  Good-bye — ah — you  know  I  don’t  even  know  your  name. 
actor:  My  stage  name  you  mean? 
actress:  Yes. 
actor:  It’s  Albert. 
actress:  Mine’s  Tuesday. 
actor:  Good-by,  Tuesday. 
actress  :  Good-by,  Albert. 

(They  begin  to  strangle  each  other.  Then — ) 

actress:  (Screaming)  Stop,  stop,  you’re  strangling  me  but  I’m  not  killing  you. 

actor:  Well,  so  what?  You  want  to  die,  don’t  you? 

actress:  Yes,  but  we  both  have  to  go  or  it’s  no  good. 

actor:  Well,  I  guess  there  isn’t  anything  left  to  do. 

actress:  No,  we’ve  tried  everything,  I  guess. 

actor:  Have  a  seat? 

actress  :  Thanks. 

(actor  and  actress  flop  onto  their  stools.  Music  up.  The  old  man  lifts  his 
head,  looks  around  then  goes  first  to  stage  right,  picks  up  an  empty  stool  and  puts 
it  beside  motionless  actor,  does  same  thing  to  actress  stage  left.  He  then  goes  back 
to  his  own  stool  and  the  music  fades  as — ) 


THE  CURTAIN  FALLS 
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GEORGE  M.  PERREAULT 


ON  THE  INTENDED  DEATH 
OF  SMOKEY  THE  BEAR 


He  could  hear  the  dogs  bark¬ 
ing  for  two  hills  and  a  bend 
before  he  saw  the  truck.  Their 
sharp  snapping  sliced  at  him 
through  the  dense  brush  and 
through  the  crowded  firs.  The 
hard  rocks  of  the  dusty  road 

pushed  against  the  thin  soles  of 
Paul's  tennis  shoes ,  and  the  snap¬ 
ping  was  there  in  the  dirt.  And 
it  was  over  his  head  where  the 
tall  trees  clawed  across  the  road, 
making  the  thin  strip  of  a  tun¬ 
nel.  He  was  not  able  to  focus  the 
sound.  The  barking  came  from 
all  sides,  encircling  him  like  the 
budding  foliage.  There  was  no 
reason  for  the  dogs  to  be  here, 
Paul  thought;  never  before  had 
he  heard  them  in  the  State 
Forest. 

When  he  reached  the  last  rise, 
he  saw  the  black  truck  and  the 
young  man  leaning  against  it. 
The  man  was  staring  out  across 
the  marsh  to  where  the  barking 
was.  The  dogs  must  be  in  a  boat, 
Paul  decided.  He  crossed  the 
little  bridge  covering  a  ditch 
that  drained  the  pond's  excess. 
He  could  still  see  nothing,  so  he 
stood  beside  the  young  man  and 
gazed  toward  the  reeds  about 
fifty  yards  across  the  dirty  water. 


“Canadian  honkers,”  the  man  said,  pointing  to  a  pair  of  dark  mounds  near  the 
reeds. 

“That’s  what  I  thought,”  Paul  replied. 

The  man  drank  from  a  bottle  of  beer  and  set  it  back  on  the  running  board. 
“Damn,  they’re  big;  three  feet  maybe.  I’ve  been  standing  here  for  about  half  an 
hour  trying  to  think  of  some  way  to  kill  them.” 

The  honkers  had  no  fear,  thrusting  their  long,  black  necks  into  the  air  and 
trumpeting  sporadically.  The  man  continued  to  look  across  the  marsh,  his  hands 
pushed  into  the  pockets  of  his  trousers.  He  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  still 
young-looking  and  boyishly  lean.  He  shook  his  head  and,  leaning  to  the  left  to 
pick  up  the  bottle,  said,  “I  wonder  if  you  could  get  this  close  if  you  had  a  gun.” 

“I  doubt  it,”  Paul  answered.  “It’s  probably  like  trying  to  sneak  up  on  a  crow. 
You  can  almost  touch  them  unless  you  have  a  gun;  then  you  hardly  get  to  see  them.” 

“Yeah,  but  what  a  nice  meal  it’d  make.  I’d  cook  it  with  some  bacon  or  some¬ 
thing  and  a  few  beers.”  He  stopped  to  savour  the  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
continued.  “My  buddy  Gus  is  in  the  trees  over  there  looking  around.  He  works 
in  the  mill  all  day  long,  but  he  studies  about  plants  and  things  like  that.  I  guess 
he  knows  about  every  kind  of  plant  there  is;  you  know,  he  just  kneels  and  mumbles 
their  Latin  names.  He  probably  knows  enough  to  get  a  degree  at  Tech,  you 
know,  just  from  reading.  Sometimes  we  come  out  here  on  Sunday  mornings  like 
this,  and  I  remember  once  he  made  us  a  pretty  good  meal  out  of  nothing;  just  a 
few  plants  and  stuff,  and  made  a  meal  out  of  it.  He’s  a  sharp  guy.” 

As  they  talked,  and  listened  to  the  honkers,  Paul  learned  the  man’s  name  was 
Benny,  and  that  he  used  the  panel  truck  to  deliver  orange  juice  for  a  local  company. 
Paul  took  a  flat  bone  out  of  his  back  pocket  and  began  swinging  it  against  one  of 
the  thin  trees  alongside  the  road.  The  bone  was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
when  the  thinner  end  was  held  as  if  it  were  a  sword,  the  blade  curved  gently 
inward.  As  it  bit  into  the  bark,  the  edges  of  the  sword  began  to  wear  away,  showing 
the  hollowed  interior. 

“What’s  that?”  Benny  asked. 

“It  looks  like  a  rib  bone  from  a  cow,  or  a  horse,  perhaps.  I  found  it  about  an 
hour  ago  when  I  was  walking  across  a  field.” 

The  young  man  hefted  it  in  his  hand  and  tapped  the  tree  a  few  times  before 
giving  it  back.  Paul  reached  into  his  jacket  pocket  and  took  out  a  small,  sharp 
skull. 

“I  found  this  too,”  he  said,  offering  it  to  the  man.  The  man  took  it  and 
examined  it.  “I  think  it  is  a  squirrel’s,”  Paul  said,  “because  of  the  teeth.” 

“That’s  pretty  good,”  Benny  said.  “Where  did  you  get  it?” 

“Back  the  road  a  way,  under  a  pine  tree.” 

“Do  you  come  through  here  often?” 

“Every  now  and  then.  Why?” 
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“I  was  just  wondering  because  Gus  and  I  and  a  couple  other  of  my  buddies 
usually  come  here  every  weekend  when  the  weather’s  good,  you  know.  There’s 
a  little  side  road  up  the  way,  and  we  build  a  fire,  cook  a  chicken  or  something. 
It’s  kind  of  peaceful,  you  know.” 

“Live  off  the  fat  of  the  land?”  smiled  Paul. 

“In  a  way,  but  mostly  it’s  just  a  hunk  of  bacon  and  a  fried  chicken.  It’s  not 
quite  Walden  Pond,  you  know,  but  it’s  okay.” 

“There  aren’t  many  Thoreaus  left  anywhere.” 

“You’ve  read  WaldenV ’  Benny  asked. 

“I  had  to  read  it  last  semester  for  American  Literature.” 

“Where  do  you  go  to  school?” 

“Miskatonic.” 

“What  year  are  you  in?” 

“I’m  a  Junior.” 

“What  are  you  taking  up?” 

“English.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  be,  a  teacher,  when  you  get  out?” 

“I  don’t  really  know;  though  it  won’t  be  anything  hard.” 

“Yeah,  it  won’t  have  to.  How  do  you  like  it,  you  know,  going  to  school?” 

“It’s  okay,”  Paul  shrugged.  “Better  than  working  anyway.  You  learn  more 
from  talking  to  the  people  than  from  going  to  classes.  There  are  some  real  sharp 
people  there.  A  lot  of  them  are  real  jerks — studying  every  minute,  always  worry¬ 
ing  about  marks,  sucking  up  to  their  profs — but  some  of  them  are  okay.” 

Gus  came  wandering  out  of  the  woods  and  toward  them.  He  examined  the 
skull  and  the  bone  and  said  that  they  were  good.  They  talked  a  bit  and  then 
decided  that  they  would  go  get  some  more  beer  and  some  food.  When  they  asked 
if  he  would  come,  Paul  said  he  had  no  money,  but  they  ignored  this  as  presump¬ 
tuous  and  clambered  into  the  truck,  Benny  driving  with  Gus  in  the  front,  and 
Paul  in  the  back. 

They  came  out  the  forest  and  down  over  the  long,  graduated  hill  that  led 
to  the  spring-swift  river,  crossed  the  slightly  humped  bridge  into  the  streets  of 
Arkham.  The  truck  threaded  the  streets,  dodging  the  walkers  and  running  enough 
lights  for  a  lifetime,  until  it  reached  the  yard  behind  Caesar’s.  Caesar’s  was  a 
child  of  the  urban  renewal,  its  timeworn  face  staring  blankly  at  the  banking  of 
the  new  connector  that  swirled  above  and  about  it,  leaving  the  cafe  the  last  stop 
on  a  dead  street.  Behind  it  was  four  or  five  acres  of  cracked  pavement,  once  the 
parking  lot  for  the  old  B  &  M  station,  now  tinseled  with  fragments  of  broken 
bottles.  Benny  parked  the  truck  behind  the  cafe  and  they  went  inside. 

Caesar’s  was  shaped  like  an  L,  with  the  bar  along  the  stem,  and  another  room 
with  booths  along  the  base.  Deep  red,  almost  maroon  lights  were  hung  on  the 
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walls  and,  since  the  only  two  windows  were  blocked,  gave  most  of  the  light  to 
the  smokey  interior.  Paul  and  Gus  sat  down  and  Benny  went  to  get  some  beer. 
When  he  returned,  there  was  another  man  with  him,  a  tall,  thin  man  in  a  dark 
blue  suit  and  red  tie.  This  was  Sam,  said  Benny,  as  he  introduced  him  to  Paul. 

The  talk  was  of  Miskatonic  when  Sam  asked  him  if  he  had  been  to  any  plays  in 
Boston.  “A  few,”  he  answered.  “I  don’t  get  much  of  a  chance  since  I  have  to 
commute  every  day.” 

“Did  you  see  Waiting  for  Godot  when  it  was  in?  About  a  couple  of  months  ago 
I  think.” 

“No,  I  didn’t.  I  wanted  to — I  read  the  play  and  I  heard  that  it  was  well  done.” 

“Sam  and  I  went  to  see  it,”  Benny  said.  “It  was  good,  you  know,  really  great.” 

“I  hadn’t  read  it  when  we  went,”  said  Sam,  “and  I  kept  sitting  there  on  edge 
hoping  like  hell  that  Godot  wouldn’t  show.  Maybe  it  could  have  been  a  good 
play  if  he  did;  I  don’t  know;  but  I  would  have  been  P.O.’d  if  he  did  come.” 
“Why?” 

“Well,  Godot  is  sort  of  like  God,  and  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  that’s  the  score 
— God  never  shows.”  He  paused,  taking  a  drink  from  his  bottle,  and  asked,  “You 
believe  in  God,  Paul?” 

“God?  Not  what  people  usually  mean.  Perhaps  there  is  an  ordered  force  behind 
existence,  I  don’t  know;  but  as  for  the  God  of  the  Bible — no,  I  don’t  believe  that. 
You  can’t  believe  in  something  you  can’t  know.” 

“Can’t  know  too  much  anyway,  you  know,”  Benny  observed. 

“We  can  know  the  past,”  said  Sam,  “just  the  past.” 

“And  that’s  purely  subjective,”  Benny  said. 

Paul  stopped  his  drink  short  and  smiled,  “What  isn’t?  All  things  are  subjective 
because  we  must  interpret  them  for  ourselves.  That  is  why  no  one  can  really  tell 
us  what  is  right  or  wrong.  If  I  see  a  different  wall  over  there  than  you  do,  how 
much  more  differently  will  we  see  people  or  their  actions?” 

“That’s  right,  you  know,”  said  Benny,  and  Sam  nodded  agreement. 

“That’s  what  gets  me  so  P.O.’d,”  Paul  continued,  “about  people  always  trying 
to  run  your  life  for  you,  telling  you  what  to  believe,  who  to  like.  Everybody  has  a 
right  to  do  what  he  wants,  if  it’s  something  he  really  enjoys. 

“I’m  getting  tired  of  following  other  people’s  rules,  bowing  to  their  gods.  All 
the  petty  hypocrisies  are  starting  to  back  up  and  the  stench  is  pretty  bad.  Becket 
hit  it  right  on  the  head  when  he  said  that  love  comes  from  sadness,  but  friendship, 
friendship  is  the  result  of  cowardice.” 

“I’ll  drink  to  that,”  Sam  said.  The  four  clicked  their  bottles  together,  drained 
them.  Benny  went  back  to  the  bar  to  get  some  beer  to  take  with  them. 

When  they  left  Caesar’s,  Benny  drove  from  store  to  store  to  find  a  chicken, 
but  because  it  was  Sunday,  the  few  stores  open  were  small  variety  stores,  stuck  in  the 
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bottom  corners  of  flaking  apartment  buildings  as  a  concession  to  poverty.  Sitting 
alone  in  the  back  of  the  truck,  Paul  could  see  Benny  arguing  with  a  shopkeeper 
on  the  sidewalk.  The  shopkeeper  was  a  small,  stout  man  with  whitening  hair  and 
a  pair  of  rimless  glasses  that  glittered  in  the  setting  sun  as  he  wagged  his  head  up 
and  down,  back  and  forth.  With  the  windows  rolled  up,  Paul  could  not  hear  the 
conversation  outside,  but  at  last  Benny  opened  the  back  of  the  truck,  took  out  a 
case  of  orange  juice,  and  carried  it  into  the  store.  When  he  came  out,  he  had  a 
large  paper  bag  which  he  tossed  into  the  back  with  Paul. 

“How  much  for  the  chicken?”  asked  Sam. 

“It’s  a  turkey,”  Benny  said.  “Cost  a  case  and  a  couple  of  bucks.” 

“That’s  cheap,”  said  Sam,  “even  at  retail  for  the  juice.  What  do  we  have  to  do, 
pluck  it  ourselves?” 

“The  bird  is  dead,  cleaned,  and  ready  to  cook.  Now,  do  I  know  how  to  bargain 
or  don’t  I?” 

They  stopped  briefly  at  Sam’s  house  to  get  more  food  and  some  equipment,  and 
then  climbed  out  of  the  city,  above  the  river,  the  houses,  and  then  the  hills,  hurried 
through  the  dark  trees,  until  they  came  to  the  clearing. 

While  the  turkey  was  cooking,  they  heaped  beans  and  bacon  between  slices  of 
bread  and  crammed  their  mouths,  flushing  the  food  with  long  drinks.  The  bird 
slowly  turned  a  crisp  brown  as  they  leaned  back  on  their  elbows  and  watched, 
moving  only  when  the  ground  got  too  damp,  or  to  rake  together  more  wood  for 
the  fire.  The  light  sent  weird  and  always  weirder  shadows  over  their  faces  and 
long  behind  them  where  the  trees  danced  their  insane  rhythms.  Every  few  minutes 
someone  would  dart  in  and  change  the  position  of  the  turkey,  then  retreat  a  little 
further  from  the  fire  than  his  companions.  Paul  had  just  settled  back  on  a  cool 
rock  when  the  shriek  of  a  siren  flooded  the  forest,  chilling  the  talk  instantly. 

“What  the  hell  is  that?”  asked  Sam,  following  the  smoke  upward  as  it  curled 
through  the  leaves  to  the  sky. 

“It’s  seven  o’clock,”  Paul  said.  “They  always  blow  the  siren  three  times  at 
seven  o’clock.” 

They  listened  to  the  first  die  away  and  another  take  its  place.  That  one  faded 
and  rose  again  to  sink  beyond  the  hills  in  a  husky  death  rattle. 

“I  thought  maybe  one  of  those  honkers,  you  know,  had  called  his  old  man,” 
Benny  said  as  they  edged  toward  the  fire  again. 

“It’s  only  Smokey  the  Bear  coming  to  stamp  out  your  fire,”  said  Sam. 

“Boy,  would  I  like  to  mutilate  that  hairy  pot-bellied  fink,”  Benny  said.  “Where 
does  he  get  off,  like  all  the  rest  of  them,  you  know,  go  here,  do  this,  don’t  walk 
on  my  grass.  I’d  like  to  mutilate  the  whole  damn  bunch  of  them.” 

Paul  took  a  long  drink  from  a  newly  opened  bottle.  “Amen,”  he  said. 

Using  slices  of  bread  as  plates,  they  collected  the  pieces  of  turkey  Benny  dis- 
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tributed.  They  ate  slowly,  talking  a  lot  as  they  ate.  The  bird  had  been  cooked 
unevenly,  but  with  every  mouthful  of  beer  they  minded  it  less.  When  the  turkey 
was  completely  finished,  they  leaned  back  against  the  trees  and  passed  the  last 
quart  among  them.  When  only  embers  of  the  fire  were  left,  Gus  got  up  and 
started  to  grind  each  spark  to  death. 

“It’s  Smokey  the  Bear,”  Sam  cried. 

Benny  laughed  shortly,  “To  hell  with  Smokey  the  Bear.”  The  others  grunted 
their  approval. 

On  the  way  out  the  black,  winding  road,  the  others  decided  to  go  down  to 
Caesar’s  again,  but  Paul  knew  he  had  to  be  home  soon  or  his  parents  would  get 
upset.  At  the  edge  of  the  forest  he  left  the  truck  and  walked  across  the  field  to 
his  house.  He  walked  slowly,  looking  up  at  the  stars,  filling  his  lungs  with  the 
warm  spring  night. 

Paul’s  father  opened  the  questioning  in  his  friendliest  interrogator’s  tones. 
“Paul,”  he  said,  “the  other  day  when  you  came  home  late,  we  asked  you  where 
you’d  been,  and  I  remember  you  gave  us  a  rather  evasive  answer.  Well,  the  other 
day  I  got  a  report  which  didn’t  make  me  too  happy.  Now,  I’m  going  to  ask  you 
again:  where’d  you  go?” 

Paul  told  him  briefly  and,  when  he  finished,  his  father  hesitated,  and  said, 
“Well  ...  I  ...  at  least  you  told  me  the  truth.  I  respect  you  for  that.” 

Paul  laughed  to  himself.  Grendel,  baby,  he  thought,  you  would  never  make  it 
with  Mike  Wallace.  I’ve  been  through  these  bits  enough  to  know  you  don’t  fake 
out.  You  should  have  hung  up  the  perjury  rap  before  you  sprung  your  witness. 
Down  one. 

H  is  father  kept  pressing  for  further  clarifications:  Had  he  ever  met  these  people 
before?  What  did  they  do  for  a  living?  Paul  answered  each  question  as  well  but 
as  quickly  as  he  could. 

“Now,  I’ve  talked  to  you  before  about  drinking.  You’re  not  on  the  jug — I  can 
tell  by  your  eyes — but  that’s  something  you’ve  got  to  take  care  of  yourself.  I’m  not 
going  to  be  around  forever  to  lecture  to  you.  But  I’m  interested  in  these  people 
you  met.  What  kind  of  guys  were  they?  I  mean,  they  weren’t  queer  or  anything, 
were  they?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  sometimes  you  meet  these  people  .  .  .  you  can  tell  .  ” 

“One,  in  fact,  was  married,  had  a  baby  girl.” 

“That  doesn’t  always  mean  anything.  Some  of  them  do  marry  and  have  children. 
Their  wives  don’t  even  know.”  As  his  father  continued,  Paul  fought,  as  usual,  to 
hold  back  frustration  that  each  word  rubbed  into  helpless  rage.  At  last  it  was 
decided  that  it  would  be  best  if  Paul  did  not  meet  these  people  again. 

His  father  went  downstairs  and  Paul  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window.  It 
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was  raining  and  across  the  fields  the  forest  loomed  solid  and  dark,  squatting 
beneath  the  thick  clouds.  It  was  supposed  to  rain  again  tomorrow  so  the  others 
probably  would  not  be  there  anyway.  It  was  not  as  if  they  had  made  any  arrange¬ 
ments;  no  one  had  mentioned  anything  at  all.  But  this  time  he  could  pay  his  own 
way  and  everything  would  not  have  to  come  from  them. 

Paul  sat  down  on  a  chair,  his  elbows  on  the  sill,  his  hands  cupped  before  his 
mouth  to  support  his  chin  and  keep  his  breath  from  fogging  the  window.  In  the 
increasing  darkness  he  could  see  the  woods  less  distinctly;  it  was  becoming  a  black 
bar  beneath  a  lighter  grey.  The  rain  would  excuse  him  for  tomorrow,  and  he  did 
not  think  that  they  would  be  there  every  week  anyway.  Nothing  could  be  done 
though,  since  the  Grendel  had  absolutely  refused  to  let  him  have  any  more  of 
those  meetings.  In  a  way,  Paul  was  relieved,  because  he  would  have  had  to  watch 
his  money  all  week  and,  in  the  end,  the  cost  would  probably  have  been  too  great.  He 
hoped  they  would  not  think  he  was  backing  out  when  he  had  to  pay,  for  he 
would  have  gone  if  the  Grendel  had  not  intervened;  still,  they  had  no  right  to 
expect  anything,  since  he  had  made  no  commitments. 
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John  M.  Hyson: 


SOLDIERS  ON  THE  BEACH 


“Davy!  Day-vee!” 

The  shrill  cry  hung  searchingly  over  the  darkening  beach.  The  air  was  steam- 
damp  and  the  waves  crept  noiselessly  up  the  unblemished  Georgia  sand. 

“Where  is  you,  boy?” 

No  one  answered  the  mumbled  question.  The  thick  black  legs  plodded  through 
the  white  mounds. 

“Davy!  Day-vee!” 

Pale  sunlight  slivered  through  sombre  puffs  of  cloud  onto  a  steel-gray  sea. 

The  little  army  mustered  on  the  beach  under  the  frowning  command  of  Captain 
Davy.  They  marched  and  slithered  through  the  hot  sand,  sometimes  in  a  ragtag 
formation  and  other  times  crawling  on  their  fat  little  stomachs.  They  tramped  up 
and  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lapping  water,  sending  the  sand  crabs  burrowing  into 
their  beds.  Their  armor  was  nothing  more  than  multi-colored  beach  towels  and 
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they  picked  at  each  other  with  driftwood  swords.  The  dunes  were  their  bulwarks 
and  round,  speckled  shells  their  grenades.  Captain  Davy  even  had  a  shield,  a 
semi-inflated,  cardboard-covered  inner  tube.  Standing  before  his  men  with  rifle  at 
his  side,  he  told  them  how  they  were  to  defend  his  castle. 

The  fortress  was  huge,  topped  by  a  spire  that  rose  almost  to  Davy’s  nose.  The 
tower  stood  firm,  unbelievably  firm  for  a  tower  of  sand.  The  ocean  breezes 
could  not  topple  it  for  the  wet  sand  had  been  baked  by  the  sun  to  the  rigidity  of 
cement.  The  outer  walls  extended  from  the  seaweed-marked  edge  of  the  high  tide 
to  the  dunes  that  rose  between  the  beach  and  the  cottages.  Elevated  and  tunnelled 
roadways  strung  in  a  maze-like  fashion  up  and  down  the  beach.  They  ran  up  the 
dunes  and  around  logs  but  they  all  returned  to  the  castle  gate,  where  they  were 
abruptly  cut  off  by  the  moat.  A  drawbridge,  formed  by  the  blade  of  a  rusty  sand 
shovel,  was  retracted  into  the  castle  wall.  The  moat  around  the  bulwark  was  ankle- 
deep  with  water  to  keep  off  any  attackers.  Davy  had  spent  almost  two  full  days 
building  his  castle  and  his  imagination  had  worked  more  than  just  a  few  hours 
in  stocking  it  with  fair  maidens,  kings,  knights,  and  an  airplane  hangar.  Davy 
wasn’t  going  to  give  up  his  castle,  not  while  he  was  still  alive  to  protect  it. 

Davy’s  dad  was  David  J.  Hughes,  a  third  or  fourth  vice-president  of  American 
Steel  Company.  Though  he  was  a  young  man,  he  was  in  a  fairly  influential 
position;  he  attended  all  the  board  meetings.  His  uncle  was  Stanley  F.  Hughes, 
one  of  the  founders  of  American  Steel  and  the  chairman  of  the  board.  “The 
Chief,”  as  Davy’s  dad  called  him,  ow^ned  the  rambling  country  house  that  looked 
down  upon  Davy’s  house  and  those  of  his  neighbors;  for  that  matter,  it  overlooked 
all  of  Beach  Haven.  Davy’s  dad  wasn’t  home  now,  maybe  he’d  be  down  for  the 
weekend.  His  mom  was  out  at  a  tea  somewhere;  Davy  thought  she  must  have 
really  liked  that  stuff.  Hilda  was  the  only  one  in  the  house  and  all  she  did  was 
read  movie  magazines  and  watch  television.  At  least  that’s  all  she  did  when 
Davy’s  parents  weren’t  home.  Davy  never  could  figure  out  why  his  dad  and  mom 
didn’t  stay  at  the  ocean-front  cottage  more  often.  Even  when  they  did  come 
home,  they  wouldn’t  swim  in  the  ocean  or  lie  in  the  sand ;  they  wouldn’t  even  go 
into  their  pool.  They  would  just  lie  around  the  pool  and  get  browner  and  browner. 
Davy  thought  that  they  were  beginning  to  look  like  Hilda.  With  that  big  white 
fence  surrounding  the  house,  Davy  wondered  whether  they  knew  that  there  were 
an  ocean,  and  seashells,  and  neighbors. 

No  one  came  to  visit  Davy  and  his  mom  and  dad  when  they  were  at  the  shore. 
Some  ladies  in  big  furs  came  to  see  his  mom  every  once  in  a  while  but  Davy  didn’t 
like  them;  even  his  mom  always  seemed  happy  to  see  them  leave.  His  parents 
didn’t  appear  to  mind  the  loneliness  but  Davy  grew  tired  of  playing  with  make- 
believe  soldiers  and  building  sandcastles.  But  one  day  he  met  Frankie.  Frankie 
was  lonesome  too.  He  lived  up  the  beach  at  the  bottom  of  Uncle  Stan’s  hill. 
His  dad  was  the  president  of  some  refrigerator  company  or  something  like  that;  he 
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wasn’t  home  either.  Frankie’s  family  used  to  own  Davy’s  cottage  but  they  had 
moved  up  the  beach  so  that  they  could  have  a  bigger  place  with  a  view  of  the 
coastline  and  of  the  neighboring  cottages.  Yet  no  one  could  have  had  a  better 
survey  of  Beach  Haven  than  Uncle  Stan.  He  cound  see  all  the  houses  ranked  along 
the  beach  and  everyone  on  the  beach  could  see  the  white  pillars  of  the  mansion, 
especially  when  the  sun  struck  them  in  the  afternoon.  The  house  climaxed  a 
cliff  that  rose  aggressively  from  the  beach  and  then  plummeted  down  sharply 
further  out  into  the  sea.  There  was  a  winding  driveway  leading  up  to  Uncle  Stan’s 
house  and  a  sad-eyed  guard  always  stood  at  the  main  gate  who  asked  you  to  state 
your  business  before  he  let  you  pass.  Sometimes  he  wouldn’t  even  let  Davy  and 
his  dad  in  because  Uncle  Stan  wasn’t  feeling  well.  There  was  a  crescent-shaped 
sign  over  the  gate  that  said  Mon  Amour.  There  were  other  small  white  signs 
spaced  along  the  wall  but  Davy  didn’t  know  what  they  said. 

Davy  and  Frankie  knelt  in  a  trench  dug  in  the  dry  sand,  spying  across  the 
white  crests.  They  tried  to  make  certain  that  no  battleships  could  come  and  destroy 
Davy’s  castle.  Davy  said  that  he  could  see  battleship  smoke  far  out  over  the 
water.  Darkness  drifted  down  from  the  azure  of  the  sky  and  gloom  floated  upward 
from  the  steelish-gray  of  the  sea. 

“Davy!  Ain’t  you  heard  me  callin’?” 

Hilda  took  Davy’s  hand  and  led  him  back  up  the  beach  to  his  home.  In  spite 
of  her  arguments  that  Frankie  should  go  home,  Davy  insisted  that  he  should  come 
in  with  them.  Hilda  seemed  too  upset  to  argue  at  any  length;  she  said  something 
about  a  hurricane  coming  and  that  Davy  and  she  were  to  go  up  to  Uncle  Stan’s. 
Davy  wanted  Frankie  to  come  along  with  them  but  Hilda  said  no,  that  Uncle  Stan 
wouldn’t  like  for  them  to  be  bringing  up  everybody  and  their  brothers.  She  told 
Frankie  to  go  home  to  his  parents  before  he  got  caught  in  the  storm.  Shortly 
after  he  left,  a  taxi  came  to  pick  up  Hilda  and  Davy  and  they  rode  the  two  miles  or 
so  down  to  Uncle  Stan’s.  After  stating  their  business  to  the  guard,  they  started  the 
ascent  to  the  house.  The  driveway  was  fringed  with  slender  palms  that  stood  like 
naked  children  buffeted  by  the  mounting  wind.  Close-cropped  fairways  of  green 
reached  out  on  both  sides  and  then  vanished  into  the  white-winged  sea  on  the 
horizon.  This  luxuriant  green  terrace  always  impressed  Davy  because  it  was  the 
only  grass  in  Beach  Haven.  Uncle  Stan’s  home  was  surrounded  by  sand  on  all 
three  sides.  The  white  pillars  stood  out  in  relief  against  the  darkening  sky,  giving 
the  house  an  enlarged  dimension.  The  mansion  smugly  breathed  of  satisfaction  and 
seclusion.  Its  shutters  sealed  off  the  upper  rooms  from  the  wind  and  debris. 

Davy  was  quickly  ushered  into  the  house  by  Hilda  and  then  left  alone  as  she 

went  off  to  help  the  other  servants  in  preparing  for  the  storm.  Amidst  all  the 

disorder,  Davy  could  discern  Uncle  Stan’s  curt  voice,  issuing  orders  and  sending 

Negroes,  almost  pale  with  fright,  scurrying  off  to  various  tasks.  Davy  pushed  open 
the  door  into  Uncle  Stan’s  den.  It  was  Davy’s  favorite  room  for  it  had  a  window 
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at  least  five  times  his  size  from  which  he  could  see  his  house  and  the  other 
cottages  below.  The  whirling  water  was  even  now  beginning  to  crawl  up  the 
beach  toward  the  homes.  The  sand  from  below  flitted  through  the  air  and  was 
deposited  upon  the  manicured  terrace.  Irregular  gusts  thrust  sand  against  the 
side  of  the  house,  scouring  the  white  walls  with  its  grit.  Branches  and  palm  leaves 
twisted  grotesquely  about  in  distorted  movements.  Davy  watched  the  servants 
placing  burlap  covers  over  the  shrubs  and  removing  the  furniture  from  the  porch. 
Debris  swirled  all  about  them  and  yet  they  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  it  all,  not 
pausing  a  moment  to  seek  protection  for  themselves.  Uncle  Stan  could  always  be 
heard,  giving  directions  anxiously  and  with  concern.  Davy  also  was  concerned.  As 
he  looked  down  upon  the  beach,  he  wondered  about  Frankie,  whether  he  was 
watching  the  storm,  and  when  he  would  see  him  again.  He  wished  that  Frankie 
could  have  come  up  the  hill  with  him  so  that  they  might  have  watched  the  hurricane 
together  from  Uncle  Stan’s  window.  Frankie  was  down  below  somewhere  but 
Davy  couldn’t  see  him. 

Cars  began  to  leave  hastily  from  the  oceanfront  cottages,  abandoning  the 
property  to  the  whim  of  the  hurricane.  One  of  the  palms  in  front  of  the  house 
cracked  at  its  base  and  toppled  across  the  driveway,  landing  within  twenty  feet  of 
a  servant.  The  black  face  flashed  fear  but  its  body  continued  in  its  task.  It  was  a 
wonderful  storm  to  Davy;  it  was  so  powerful  that  nothing  could  resist  it.  Now 
the  servants  hurried  into  the  rear  of  the  house,  dripping  with  the  rain.  Everything 
had  been  done  that  could  be  done  to  protect  Uncle  Stan’s  property  from  the 
storm.  The  rain  began  to  pound  on  the  gutters  with  an  urgency,  the  sound  swelling 
to  that  of  a  smashing  hammer.  A  veil  of  water  streamed  down  the  window  so 
that  Davy  could  not  see  beyond  the  porch.  But  he  stood  like  a  sentinel  hour  after 
hour,  picturing  to  himself  the  water  below  as  it  crept  always  closer  to  his  sand- 
castle.  He  knew  that  it  would  still  be  standing  after  the  storm ;  it  was  the  biggest 
and  strongest  castle  that  he  had  ever  built.  Davy  went  to  bed  reluctantly  that 
night.  He  lay  awake  under  the  strange  covers  for  some  time,  listening  to  the  wind 
smite  the  shuttered  windows.  He  thought  that  it  sounded  like  some  poor  beggar 
knocking  on  the  door  but  never  being  permitted  inside.  Eventually  he  slept, 
dreaming  of  his  sandcastle  with  the  tall  spire  and  of  Frankie  who  had  helped  him 
to  defend  it. 

The  storm  spent  itself  through  the  night  and  Davy  was  awakened  by  the  bright 
sunlight,  piercing  the  slits  in  the  shutters.  There  was  silence,  an  unbounded 
silence.  No  radio  blared  forth  the  morning’s  news  and  no  servants  gossiped  in  the 
halls  outside.  Davy  dressed  hurriedly  and  went  down  to  Uncle  Stan’s  den.  The 
view  from  the  window  was  drastically  different  in  the  morning.  The  ocean  was 
still  and  blue  below,  scarcely  rippling  in  the  sunlight.  There  seemed  to  be  fewer 
cottages  spotting  the  coastline  as  if  the  refugees  had  taken  even  their  homes  with 
them.  But  the  scene  directly  before  the  house  drew  Davy’s  attention  away  from 
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the  distance.  The  terrace  was  gutted  with  numerous  gullies,  pouring  water  down 
the  cliff  and  the  embankments  back  into  the  ocean.  Burlap  sacks  lay  strewn  about 
the  porch  or  on  the  driveway,  and  the  shrubs,  which  they  were  to  protect,  were 
denuded  of  their  foliage.  Palm  trunks  interlaced  the  driveway,  forming  many 
hurdles  to  be  leapt  by  the  next  visitor.  Everywhere,  on  the  terrace,  on  the  porch, 
even  on  the  roofs  of  the  outbuildings,  there  was  sand,  mounds  of  it,  even  dunes  of 
it,  pushed  up  against  the  walls.  It  was  as  if  the  beach  had  crawled  up  the  driveway 
from  down  below.  Everything  was  brilliantly  illumined  by  the  radiant  sun, 
heightening  the  effect  of  the  desolation. 

Hilda  came  into  the  room  and  told  Davy  to  put  on  his  jacket.  They  were  to 
walk  down  to  his  house  with  some  of  the  other  servants  to  guard  it  from  looting. 
Davy  wasn’t  sure  what  that  was  but  he  went  along  willingly  because  he  wanted 
to  see  the  beach  below.  He  wanted  to  make  certain  that  the  storm  had  not  de¬ 
stroyed  his  sandcastle.  The  walk  down  to  his  home  was  an  unusual  one  to  Davy; 
everything  was  so  quiet  and  so  completely  defeated.  A  palm  tree  had  knocked  down 
the  sign  above  the  front  gate  so  that  Uncle  Stan’s  home  stood  in  the  distance 
unnamed  and  unknown.  A  few  inhabitants  had  returned  to  their  homes  but  they 
just  picked  about  in  the  wreckage,  too  stunned  by  the  damage  to  try  to  repair  any¬ 
thing.  There  was  a  car  in  front  of  Frankie’s  house  and,  though  Davy  wanted  to 
stop,  Hilda  dragged  him  on.  Davy  did  not  even  recognize  his  home  when  he  came 
to  it.  The  big  white  fence  was  gone;  only  a  few  planks  scattered  about  testified  to 
its  ever  having  existed.  The  cottage  had  a  new  openness  that  Davy  had  never  seen 
before.  For  the  first  time  he  could  see  the  neighbors’  houses  from  the  front  yard. 
They  went  into  the  house  and  even  here  there  was  sand  piled  up  in  corners. 
Davy  doubted  that  there  could  be  any  sand  left  on  the  beach.  He  sneaked  out  the 
back  door  while  Hilda  was  upstairs  and  crossed  the  wreckage-covered  yard  toward 
the  beach.  There  were  logs  and  bamboo  chairs  floating  in  the  pool  but  Davy  didn’t 
stop  to  look. 

The  beach  had  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  sand  was  cool  and  moist;  vapor  rose 
up  under  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  dunes  had  disappeared  but  Davy  knew  where 
they  had  gone.  They  now  lay  against  Uncle  Stan’s  garage,  along  the  roads,  and 
in  the  corners  of  his  living  room.  The  castle  had  been  levelled  but  Davy  was  not 
really  surprised.  There  was  something  stronger  than  walls  and  fences,  of  stone, 
wood,  or  sand.  On  the  spot  where  the  castle  had  been,  Davy  saw  Frankie  sitting 
motionless  and  staring  at  the  sand.  He  was  sobbing  deeply.  Frankie  looked  up  as 
Davy  approached,  without  any  attempt  to  conceal  his  tears.  Davy  asked  him  what 
was  wrong.  Frankie  chokingly  said  that  he  was  crying  because  Davy’s  wonderful 
castle  had  been  destroyed.  Davy  didn’t  care  about  the  castle  now;  he  was  happy 
that  he  had  met  Frankie.  Frankie  started  to  dig  up  sand  and  formed  a  mound.  But 
Davy  took  his  hand  and  the  two  boys  walked  down  the  beach,  looking  at  the 
changes  that  the  storm  had  brought. 
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PARABLE  No.  1 

Once  a  downy  swan  with  the  melody 
of  a  white  guitar  brought  to  me  a 
golden  flower,  who  said,  “I  have  seen 
the  continent  sadly  crying  a  lonely, 
rainy  sadness,  even  despite  the  adren- 
alization  caused  by  the  holy  brightness 
of  its  sparkling  neonic  colors.  It  was 
lonely  as  a  raindrop  black. 

“But,”  the  flower  said,  “that  sweet 
sweet  Christ  came  again,  flowing  softly 
like  the  warm  rain  wind,  and  first  one 
soul,  then  another  soul,  then  many  souls 
flickered  across  the  wettish  black  rib¬ 
bons  of  the  land  on  a  million  real 
colors. 

“0,”  the  flower  said,  “it  was  lovely 
sweet  loveliness.  And  these  souls  all  sat 
on  a  green  grass  hill  and  listened  with 
loveliness  in  their  throats  while  He  re¬ 


told  them  what  to  do,  to  love  one  an¬ 
other  and  God  too. 

“It  was  simple,  like  last  time,”  the 
flower  said,  “but  this  time  they  did. 
They  did  love  one  another  and  God  too. 
What  was  this?  Someone’s  loving  each 
other  and  God.  It  wouldn’t  do  ...  0 
no  yas.” 

“Please  tell  me,”  I  said. 

And  the  flower  answered,  “So  the  oth¬ 
ers  crucified  the  continent,  nailed  it 
with  machine  guns,  and  crucified  every¬ 
one’s  souls  together  with  a  big  bomb 
bang  blast.” 

“Please  tell  me,”  I  said.  “Is  this  a 
prophecy?” 

“No,”  said  the  flower,  “I’m  insane.” 

And  I  cried  in  that  damn  rainy  sad¬ 
ness,  being  lonely.  It  was  Friday  again. 

—Michael  Greene 


FABLE 

On  another  day  the  old  man  smiled 
when  he  saw  the  color  of  the  harbor. 
Tomorrow  would  be  a  fine  day,  he 
thought,  a  good  day  for  fish.  The  sun 
was  making  golden  scales  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  the  scales  pointed 
North  so  he  would  go  North  to  fish. 
Tomorrow  would  be  fine,  he  thought, 
and  fishing  would  be  good.  He  smiled 
and  watched  the  water  while  he  thought 
about  the  fish  and  tomorrow. 

In  the  morning  the  boy  brought  him 
a  fish  to  eat.  The  old  man  was  of  mar¬ 
velous  bad  luck  and  the  boy  sought  to 
placate  the  evil  with  an  offering.  The 
old  man  had  not  caught  a  fish  since  the 
big  one  and  the  big  one  had  been  eaten 
by  sharks. 

“How  art  thou,  old  man?”  he  asked. 


“It  goes  well  with  me,”  the  old  man 
said.  “I  shall  have  luck  today.  The  sea 
has  told  me  to  go  to  the  North  where 
there  are  many  fine  fish.  Wilt  thou  go 
with  me?” 

“No,”  said  the  boy.  “It  is  the  day 
of  the  drill.” 

“There  will  be  truly  fine  fish.  Fish 
such  as  thou  wouldst  never  dream  of. 
Fish  such  as  the  one  I  contested  with. 
Great  fish,  marvelous  fish  of  great 
strength  and  quality.” 

“I  am  sorry,  old  man.  I  believe  thee 
but  it  is  the  day  of  the  drill.  I  have  lit 
a  candle  for  thee,  that  thy  luck  might 
change.” 

The  boy  helped  the  old  man  push 
the  boat  down  the  wet  gritty  beach  and 
into  the  sea.  The  old  man  rowed  the 
wooden  boat  very  far  out  to  the  North. 
When  he  saw  that  he  had  come  to  a 
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good  place  he  lowered  his  lines  and  lay 
down  in  the  space  between  the  seat  and 
the  bow. 

The  sun  was  warm  on  his  neck  and 
on  his  feet.  Across  the  water  he  could 
see  his  green  island.  The  old  man  was 
very  happy.  It  had  been  a  life  of  many 
enjoyments.  There  had  been  many  days 
when  the  sun  was  warm  and  the  sea  was 
calm  and  the  fish  were  good.  The  old 
man  dozed. 

He  woke  up  suddenly.  He  had 
dreamed  of  the  sharks.  It  was  a  dream 
like  the  sharks  themselves,  dark  and 
cruelly  vicious.  He  spat  into  the  sea 
and  cursed  the  sharks.  He  thought  of 
the  sharks  he  had  killed.  He  had  killed 
them  even  when  all  he  had  possessed 
was  a  knife  lashed  to  a  broken  oar.  It 
had  been  good,  he  thought.  It  was  good 
for  a  man  to  kill  sharks. 

He  checked  his  lines.  His  luck  had 
changed.  There  was  a  fish.  The  fish 
did  not  fight  very  hard.  This  made  the 
old  man  sad.  Every  fish  should  fight, 
he  thought.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  give 
up.  It  was  not  a  very  big  fish.  It  was 
about  fifteen  pounds  but  the  old  man 
wanted  to  go  home. 

As  he  fixed  the  sail  he  thought  of  the 
boy.  The  boy  would  be  very  happy  to 
know  that  his  luck  had  changed.  The 
boy  was  young  and  strong.  The  boy 
would  have  many  days  ahead  of  him 
that  would  be  filled  with  satisfaction. 
It  was  good,  he  thought. 

When  the  old  man  reached  the  shore 
he  hoisted  the  dead  fish  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  walked  into  the  town.  The 
square  was  empty.  There  was  no  one 
around.  He  thought  it  strange  that  the 
militia  was  not  drilling  in  the  square. 
The  boy  was  so  proud  of  the  militia 
and  today  was  the  day  of  the  drill. 


There  was  a  young  man  sitting  on  the 
stone  bench  by  the  building  of  the 
police.  The  young  man  had  lost  his  leg 
by  the  dark  sharks  and  he  was  always 
angry.  He  would  ask  the  man  where 
the  boy  was.  The  boy  would  be  pleased 
to  see  that  his  luck  had  changed.  The 
boy  would  fish  with  him  tomorrow. 

“How  art  thou  today?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  filled  with  a  great  sadness,”' 
the  crippled  young  man  answered. 

“What  is  it  with  thee?  Thou  sittest 
here  in  the  square  every  day.  Thou  art 
always  sad.  It  is  because  thou  hast 
given  up.  Thou  dost  not  see  the  good 
things  any  more.  Thou  hast  forgotten 
the  ocean,  the  beautiful  view  from  the 
inside  of  a  fine  wooden  boat.  Thou  hast 
not  seen  the  fish  or  felt  the  sun  warmth. 
That  is  why  thou  art  sad.” 

“It  is  not  that,”  the  young  man  said. 
“I  can  see  many  things  that  thine  eyes 
are  blinded  to,  blinded  by  the  sea  and 
the  fish  of  yesteryear.  It  is  not  last 
year.  Open  thine  eyes.” 

“Thou  art  foolish.  Where  is  the  boy? 
I  do  not  care  to  talk  such  foolishness 
with  thee.  Thou  art  defeated.  Thou 
hast  sat  on  a  stone  bench  too  long. 
Thou  shouldst  kill  sharks.” 

“Thou  wilt  not  see  the  boy  any 
longer,”  the  man  said. 

“Thou  art  ignorant,  young  one.  The 
boy  will  fish  with  me  tomorrow.  He 
will  see  that  my  luck  has  changed.  We 
will  catch  the  big  fish — the  marvelous 
fish.” 

“The  boy  is  dead.  They  shot  him  in 
the  courtyard  at  the  far  end  of  square. 
He  was  very  afraid  and  his  mother 
and  sister  cried  a  great  deal  when  they 
shot  him.  He  fell  very  gracefully  when 
he  died.  It  was  a  very  bad  thing.  They 
killed  him  because  he  had  stolen  a  fishi 
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from  the  state.  What  did  he  do  with 
that  fish,  old  man?  For  here  on  the 
bench  I  have  seen  that  the  state  is  the 
new  shark  and  thou  canst  not  fight  it. 
Thou  art  too  old  and  thou  thinkest  too 
much  of  the  old  sharks.  The  shark  has 
won  and  it  is  a  bad  thing.” 

The  old  man  left  the  fish  in  the  court¬ 


yard  by  the  wall  where  it  was  chipped 
by  the  bullets.  Then  he  pushed  the  boat 
down  the  wet  gritty  beach  and  into  the 
sea.  The  sun  was  gone  and  there  were 
no  golden  scales  to  direct  him  and  so 
he  rowed  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
where  the  big  fish  had  once  been. 

—Michael  Greene 
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NAOMI  IN  MOAB 


Her  eyes  were  like  dry  worn  leaves: 

The  lyre  was  silent  on  the  land; 

The  phoenix  a  cinder  lost  in  the  wind. 

They  no  longer  talked  of  floods  and  rainbows 
But  huddled  close  in  hollow  crowds 
To  tremble  naked  with  the  trees 
And  watch  the  sun  die  pale  and  yellow. 

Hope  was  a  harvest  of  barley  stillborn 
Where  the  earth  let  the  seed  and  froze  dry: 

Earth  of  muted  cock  and  black  psalm 
Of  withered  skies  and  withered  grasses 
Of  tears  tears  of  gold  come  to  wine 
Of  wind  come  to  frost  and  cold. 

I  remember  the  famines  bloated  bellies  of  children. 
Dry  sparrows  (so  sparse)  watch  alone 
On  a  housetop  and  wait 
I  remember  bitterness 

bitterness  until  my  bones  cleave  to  my  skin. 

Call  me  Mara  of  the  two  dead  sons 
widowed  Mara 

wasted  breasts  barren  woman. 

In  graves  of  womb 
In  caves  of  bone 
The  pelican  (shriven) 
gnawed  bone. 

White  lilacs  grew  through  the  sockets  of  her  skull. 

And  like  a  vulture 

She  scratched  at  the  desert. 


—William  McCann 
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SEA- 

CHANGES 


—Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vast o. 


In  Cold  Water  Caves 


This  is  your  land  I  trespass  on. 

From  the  darkened,  sky-torn  clouds 
That  slant  against  the  wind, 

Beyond  the  hill-top  meadows, 

To  the  mill  brook,  here  below. 

Follow  the  sky  down. 

Don’t  grow  dizzy.  Look  only  where 
The  water  and  the  sun  slash  in  the  rocks, 
While  the  current, 

Running  backwards  for  a  moment, 

Calls  us  on. 

Down  into  the  darker  regions  now. 

The  pounding  of  the  upper  falls 
Is  gone. 

Here,  in  the  cold  water  caves, 

I  give  you  the  rib  from  my  side, 

And  with  you  watch  the  stars  fall, 

And  the  day. 


—John  C.  Hirsh 
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The  Three  Days  Affair 


We  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
And  watched  the  descent  of  a  gull 
To  the  whitecaps  on  the  Sound. 

The  sun’s  rays  broke  the  clouds  still, 
And  the  waves  whispered  their  dull, 
Monotonous  warning  to  all  around. 

I  was  alone  before  we  parted. 

I  could  feel  your  hand  tremble 
And  your  lips  shiver  as  you  started 
To  speak  these  words  in  a  mumble: 
Will  I  ever  see  you  again? 

Will  you  ever  want  me  again? 

Words  were  so  empty  and  few 
On  that  salty  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  damp  gull  vanished  with  his  prey; 
Dark  clouds  hid  the  sun  from  view; 
Waves  rushed  up  like  tears.  And  soon 
I  went  along  my  closer  way. 


—Nicholas  Soriano 
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I  Weep 


I  grope  for  the  wall  like  a  blind  man 

Because  I  dare  not  hope  to  beg  again; 

I  grope  as  if  I  had  no  eyes 
Because  I  dare  not  hope; 

I  stumble  in  noon  day  as  in  night 
Because  I  dare  not  hope  to  beg. 

Pangs  of  time,  pangs  of  men  linger  long: 

A  reeking  ribbon  of  stale  smoke. 

The  endless  cortege  of  urgent,  earnest,  empty  words — 
Dark  wisps  of  dust  blown  up  from  the  sands  of  memory. 

Where  the  waterfalls  of  Babylon  splashed 
Where  the  mist  of  tears  escaped 
Where  I  carved  my  Galatea,  I  wept 
For  long-leaves  of  happiness  lost. 

I  wept  and  remembered: 

Gethsemane:  thrice  Christ  cried 
Golgotha:  three  hours  hung 
Shrouded  in  death:  three  days  lay 
.  .  .  and  forgave. 

Too  long  ago  I  wept. 

And  my  thoughts  fall  as  leaves  of  the  forest 
At  first,  fast,  last  frosting  chill  of  autumn. 

Because  I  dare  not  hope  to  beg  again,  I  weep. 


—Robert  J.  Lallamant 
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Minot  Light 


Je  finis  par  trouver  sacre  le  desordre  de  mon  esprit. 
Morning. 

The  messenger  of  daylight’s  call 
Brushes  pregnant  all  the  moon-washed  sky, 

Then  jabs  triumphantly  its  new  canvas 
As  the  easel  of  the  star-flung  night 
Falls  back.  Uplifting  from  the  sea, 

Whitewashed  like  a  ballerina’s  ghostly  skirt, 

Hurls  Minot  from  the  soul  of  Scituate. 

Pale  imitation  of  the  plain,  furled  gull 
And  of  the  salt-blanched,  vacant  shell, 

Fluorescent  set  against  the  sky’s  cold  blue, 

Fingered  across  our  lips  it  says: 

Listen ,  for  the  morning  is  the  night. 

Sodden  sand  cannot  jump  up 

And  following  the  invitation  of  the  wind 

Sail  stinging  at  the  sea. 

Frigid  winter  foam  in  acrid  bits 
From  breakwater  lesion  flies. 

My  doom: 

To  analyze  existence  by  incision, 

To  cross  my  heart  before  a  great  white  stone 
With  binding  it  to  lie.  No  choice. 

Just  prostitute  myself 
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Before  this  empty,  staring,  eyeless  mirror, 

And  watch  this  flesh  dissolve,  and  find 
Some  burning  cross  implanted  there 
Or  gentler  scar  beyond  the  fear. 

Far  back  and  past  the  searching  air 
What  trickles  through  the  screendoor  there? 

A  simple  razor-slash  and  I  can  peel 
The  layers  of  my  earthen  life  away 
To  violate  myself  and  find  my  scar; 

Cauterize  my  blood  and  heart 
(The  while  they  think  I  earn  my  way) 

And  formulate  the  path  to  God. 

With  sin,  the  weary  knees,  confusion  come 
The  broken  bone  and  cotton  tongue. 

Plaist  vos  o'ir  d’une  estoire  vaillant. 

Bone  chanson ,  cortoise  et  avenant? 

How  salvage  this,  the  gleaming  light  of  hope 
That  darkly  burns  deep  down  in  my  despair 
Among  the  scattered  sparrings  of  my  ribs 
Where  hung  the  flesh  that  sunk  me  in  this  mire 
Of  mud  that  lurks  always  beneath  the  pulse 
And  breathing  of  the  sea?  Saline  cascades 
Where  stinking  marrow  bore  my  fragile  breath, 
Is  washing  in  this  holy  birth  the  mast 
That  even  in  its  sinking  pierces  sky. 

Old  moans, 

Deeper  than  the  groaning  of  the  hull; 

Hearth  dreams,  more  vain  than  shredded  hope 
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Clinging  to  bare  thought  rigged  with  care. 

Yet  vain.  .  .  .  Her  breast  and  cot  the  only  home 
Now  that  the  ship  has  put  to  sea  and  I 
Am  here  relaxing  and  withdrawn,  my  ghost 
Yet  hallowed  in  its  waywardness. 

So  should  I  live,  wind-turbled  reed,  and  die? 

Or  firing,  spume  a  jet  of  hate  and  love 
And  hurl  myself  into  the  frame 
Of  learned  reference?  My  view  commands 
This  beach,  the  sandy  limbo  of  the  earth 
Where  land  and  sea  present  themselves  for  choice. 

Here  is  the  insignificance  of  me: 

In  sand,  in  stones,  in  you,  in  Minot  light. 

These  symbols  cross  before  my  jaded  eyes 
And  overlap.  All  is  confused  in  mist. 

So  every  night  the  waggish  gods  recline 
To  tell  their  fateful  tales  and  lap  up  wine; 

The  moon  is  naked  as  the  gulls  fly  up 
To  drop  their  tribute  stars  in  Ganymede’s  cup. 

These  sands  have  seen  a  million  suns  before, 

And  probably  will  see  a  million  more 
Come  up  and  cast  a  red,  diminished  light 
Across  the  fallen  shaft  of  Minot  light. 


—John  Brennan 
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The  King 


The  crowd  was  gone,  the  work  was  done; 
The  woman  waited,  he  was  her  Son. 

From  out  the  dark  a  bird  flew  down 
And  pecked  the  Head  that  wore  the  crown, 
While  down  below  a  rat  in  mud 
Drank  thirstily  of  Sacred  Blood, 

And  gnawed  the  robe  the  man  had  worn, 
Now  spat  upon  and  rent  and  torn. 

And  He  who  ruled  both  wind  and  sea 
Hung  lifeless  from  a  lifeless  tree. 


—Sr.  tAary  Eamon 


I  am  tired  of  old  books,  old  stone  and  rings — 
Objects  of  outworn  imaginings 
No  longer  able  to  contain  my  mind. 

Perhaps  in  future  cycles  I  may  find 
The  dark  internal  shifts  of  sound 
Producing  poems  dull,  and  only  bound 
Endless  and  slowly  wearying. 


If  I  could  ring 


In  memories  other  than  my  own, 
And  so  release  the  fires  of  my  bone, 
I  might  not  know  myself,  and  be 
Essentially  inhuman,  wryly  free. 
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—William  Costley 


Barbara  Allen:  Autumn 


I  will  not  give  you  all  I  own 
For  I  have  hid  it  under  bone; 

Though  you  come,  your  heart  fresh  bled, 
You  may  not  partake  of  sweet  bread 
That  wildness  broke  in  summer’s  bed — 
Spoke  cruel  Barbara  Allen. 

0,  once  I  plumbed  my  deepest  well 
And  made  my  life  an  empty  hell — 

Sang  cruel  Barbara  Allen. 


—William  Costley 


Autumn 


The  young  on  Autumn  afternoons 
Can  watch  leaves  fall 
Behind  the  Spruce. 

In  evening  walks 
They  see  the  bending  Elms 
Resist  the  wind  and 
Wash  the  moon. 

Soon  they  feel  the 
Red  bird  flutter  in  its  warmth 
Among  the  dying  leaves,  and 
Touch  the  morning  Oaks. 

In  Spring  the  river  breakup; 

And  in  a  cascade  of  chips  and  ice 
And  rainbows, 

Fell  the  Autumn. 
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—Arthur  Lothrop,  Jr. 
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Had  he  thought  for  a  second  earlier,  Dad  would  probably  have  hesitated  to 
warn  Mr.  Willy  Bakie,  the  District  Officer  who  nicknamed  him  “Young  Solomon” 
before  a  panel  of  customary  court  judges.  “For  fifty  year  of  atif  sahvis  I  no  get 
rest.  I  run  up  and  down  to  make  you  live,”  he  says.  Father  was  thirty  and  had  only 
four  wives. 

The  only  thing  he  remembers  about  his  past  is  always  displayed  in  the  little 
knowledge  he  got  from  Adult  Education — “My  father  him  dislike  me,  my  mother 
him  love  me.  What  I  be  she  make  me.”  Grand  Mam  occasionally  considers  her¬ 
self  worse  than  a  disgraced  debtor  because  she  had  a  lone  son.  Oddly  strict,  she  often 
curses  her  stars,  Venus  and  Mars,  and  she  gives  credit  to  nothing  except  her  son’s 
safety.  “She  be  in  hurry  for  house,  she  run  for  road  all  times,”  says  her  son. 

It  was  the  autumn  of  1913  and  very  warm.  Two  thousand  villagers,  led  on 
more  by  curiosity  than  by  reason,  thronged  the  thatch-roofed  African  church,  the 
present  site  of  St.  Mary’s  Umuaka.  Mr.  Willy,  resident  at  Owerri,  the  largest 
province  of  eastern  Nigeria,  had  sent  an  oral  message  a  month  ago  that  he  would 
come  to  the  town,  a  twelve-miles-square  land  of  fifty  thousand  people,  to  appoint 
a  traditional  ruler.  Willy  was  blonde,  six  feet  and  handsome.  Propped  tightly  into 
the  best  chair  Jombo,  our  uncle,  could  join  two  days  previously,  Mr.  Willy 
managed  a  standing  posture.  He  beckoned  his  interpreter  and  clerk,  Mr.  Adams, 
to  draw  nearer.  For  a  minute  the  middleman  lent  the  officer  his  ears,  and  for  the 
next  minute,  he  turned  and  roared  his  explanations  to  the  audience.  “Chief  Oparah,” 
he  asked  my  grandfather,  “which  of  your  sons  do  you  want  to  succeed  you?” 
Attention  shifted  from  the  carpenter’s  ghost  to  the  old  man  who  sat  on  a  half- 
hollowed  piece  of  timber,  two  feet  high  and  six  inches  radius.  This  smooth-topped 
cushion  Grand  Pa  often  carried  by  a  twisted  cord  over  his  shoulder.  A  heavier 
blow  was  never  dealt  before.  Tormented  by  so  difficult  and  fateful  a  choice  of 
either  the  right  son  or  one  of  his  ten  favorites,  the  ex-chief,  embarrassed  exter¬ 
nally  and  reluctant  internally,  pointed  a  trembling  second  finger  at  a  flashy  half- 
dressed  youth  who  sat  on  the  lap  of  the  only  woman  in  the  crowd.  “Hay!  hay!! 
hay!!!  Hu-r-aah,”  rose  and  fell. 

Chief  Ojinnaka  recalls  that  great  moment  when  Mr.  Adams  fixed  a  coronet 
on  his  head — “That  time  I  be  happier  than  all  people.”  How  Mr.  Willy  stole 
back  to  his  car  (this  machine  had  more  people  around  it  than  the  church  had  in 
it)  as  his  clerk  stammered  a  few  instructions  to  the  new  ruler,  none  knew. 

A  lover  of  his  past,  father  says,  “I  be  twenty-eight  year  when  German  war  begin. 
We  get  influenza.  Many  people  die.”  This  is  the  First  World  War  and  the  influenza 
of  1917.  He  owned  the  first  bicycle  in  the  town.  An  iron  cross  bar,  perfectly 
coated  with  rust  and  dust  and  lying  under  the  berth  in  his  outer  room,  is  one  of 
the  limbs  of  the  vehicle  now  living.  Two  wheels  each  three  feet  in  diameter,  a 
hard  saddle,  a  pair  of  stiff  handle  bars,  two  tires  that  never  wanted  pumping,  and 
a  driver  who  rode  in  glorious  discomfort  formed  its  outstanding  features.  “Two 
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men  push  me  up  hill,”  he  adds  at  the  end  of  the  bicycle  episode.  Bought  in  1914, 
this  German-made  Ford  lived  long.  Mr.  Willy  had  a  noble  visitor  by  June  of  the 
flu  year.  With  Isaac  (he  pronounces  Asik)  and  Paul  (known  as  Okoro),  the 
bicycle’s  attendants,  the  chief  came  to  ask  the  Commissioner  to  send  down  a 
dispenser  to  fight  the  pestilence.  “He  give  me  Izal,”  says  he  whenever  he  talks 
about  the  flu.  Izal  is  the  only  medicine  whose  effect  he  believes  in.  Whenever  he 
gets  a  little  headache  he  orders  a  bottle.  A  bath  is  not  complete  without  the 
anodyne.  Back  home,  the  servants,  armed  with  Izal,  went  from  family  to  family 
treating  the  disease-affected  members.  “That  year,”  he  remarks,  “I  marry  my 
fifth  yellow  wife.” 

Madam  Philo  (Ugo  in  my  language)  retains  her  nightingale  qualities.  Hazel¬ 
eyed,  dark-haired,  thin-lipped,  she  enjoys  her  husband  more  than  her  neighbors. 
A  gentle  embrace  does  not  satisfy  her.  In  this  position,  she  holds  fast  a  while. 
Her  commonest  practice  is  to  sing  her  children  to  sleep.  In  her  moonlight  stories, 
she  tells  us  how  she  used  to  pet  her  husband.  She  would  follow  him  to  the  court, 
put  his  shoes  under  the  bed,  his  hat  on  the  table,  his  clothes  in  the  box,  boil  hot 
water  for  bathing,  prepare  his  meals,  wait  to  remove  the  plates,  and  distribute 
biscuits  to  the  children. 

Ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  responsibility,  our  statesman  knew  that  he  had 
the  strength  to  face  the  odds.  A  debtor  to  a  large  family  by  way  of  maintenance, 
and  to  the  town  by  way  of  representation,  Chief  Ojinnaka  was  perfectly  wedged 
between  these  two  stumps.  The  first  trial  of  his  strength  was  1920,  the  last  date 
of  our  tribal  wars.  So  silly  was  the  cause  but  so  risky  the  outcome.  The  people 
of  Ame  and  Aze,  two  disagreeing  villages  of  his  territory,  have  long  been  in 
dispute  as  to  their  right  over  Ngeh,  a  river  which  fences  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  town.  Generations  of  Azes  have  grown  with  the  false  notion  that  the  river 
is  theirs.  Consequently  the  Ames,  because  they  lack  water  in  the  dry  season, 
have  swallowed  bitter  pills  of  taunting  Azes.  The  tension  grew.  Two  boys, 
Gabe  and  Job,  one  from  each  village,  fought  in  their  struggle  to  get  fresh  water. 
Job  had  the  worst  of  it.  He  was  an  Amese.  He  came  home  and  split  the  atom. 
The  explosion  drew  out  the  bowsmen  and  hunters  of  the  opposing  units  into  an 
open  field  of  Waterloo.  It  did  not  last  long,  but  it  was  not  nice.  Father’s  account 
of  this  scuffle  remains  in  his  own  words:  “Before  me  and  Paul  come,  them  fight 
finish  and  kill  two  people  each  way.” 

To  report  civil  cases  he  considers  his  duty.  How  to  face  the  magistrate  court 
queries  puzzled  him  for  nights.  Since  he  kept  no  clock,  he  kept  an  open  ear  to 
the  cook’s  crow.  With  Isaac,  Paul  and  Philo  trotting  besidq  the  carriage,  he 
reached  the  court  an  hour  before  the  jury  assembled.  This  extra  time  he  spent 
with  his  two  police  friends,  Mr.  Eze,  the  court  messenger,  and  Abel  Jaja,  the 
small  man  of  a  loud  voice.  (Whenever  Abel  comes  to  our  home,  he  leaves  with 
a  cock  and  two  fat  yams.)  Dad  does  not,  when  he  has  a  crowned  hat  on,  stand 
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up  when  the  clerk  shouts  “court!”  As  he  stood  on  the  witness  box,  he  had  two 
problems  to  face — to  account  for  the  village  riot,  and  to  control  his  left  hand. 
Why  it  is  thinner  and  less  active  than  the  right  hand  I  know  sparingly.  Always 
nervous  and  occasionally  shaky,  it  feels  comfortable  when  it  rests  on  his  walking 
stick.  This  four-foot-long,  inch-thick  mahogany  has  its  owners  head  carved 
right  where  the  center  of  the  palm  holds  the  curved  handle;  a  snaky  ring  runs 
down  to  the  middle  where  a  horse  in  a  galloping  posture  and  an  open-mouthed 
lion  interrupt  it.  When  the  magistrate  asked  him  what  he  did  when  trouble 
flared  up  in  his  domain  and  what  he  felt,  he  answered,  “Before  we  reach,  them 
don’t  fight  finish.  Guilty  man  go  to  prison.  Every  man  get  water.” 

By  virtue  of  his  traditional  title,  the  chief  minds  his  meals.  However,  if  he 
is  wedded  to  any  taste  he  gives  the  prime  consideration  to  wine  and  chickens. 
Often  his  left  hand  struggles  to  hold  up  a  chick  squarely  for  the  vise  of  his 
mouth.  For  harvest  festivals,  he  wants  us  to  invite  our  friends.  On  some  of 
such  occasions,  he  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table  pouring  out  his  sagacious  proverbs. 
He  is  fond  of  saying  “The  elephant’s  head,  the  hard  worker’s;  the  rat’s,  the 
idler’s.”  This  is  the  only  expression  that  shows  his  improvement  in  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation.  I  can  hardly  think  of  another. 

A  simple  man  by  dress,  Dad  leaves  Sunday  and  Christmas  displays  to  his 
children.  He  is  the  producer,  we  the  consumers.  Ten  yards  of  variegated  native 
cloth  tied  round  the  waist  in  a  big  knot,  which  is  held  in  place  by  a  four-feet 
by  two-inches  leather  belt,  and  reaching  the  ankles;  two  pairs  of  hareskin 
slippers;  two  rings  of  coiled  copper  wires  for  each  ankle;  two  fat  ivory  beads 
worn  round  the  neck  compensating  for  the  absence  of  a  watch;  a  felt  hat,  broad 
and  gaudy; — these  own  him  master.  His  shirts  belong  to  the  Army  and  not  the  com¬ 
mon  market.  Always  anxious  to  have  his  clothes  washed,  he  is  far  less  so  to  wear 
them  pressed.  Hot  iron  shortens  the  life  of  a  shirt.  He  thinks  so. 

The  harvest  ceremony  of  1929  broke  up  when  rumors  of  a  women’s  riot  spread 
everywhere.  As  a  result  of  the  new  system  of  Government,  women  had  to  pay 
taxes.  Such  unwelcome  news  was  never  heard  before  in  the  neighborhood. 
Armed  with  sticks,  the  female  world  protested  and  later  started  a  revolution, 
moved  from  one  Government  agent  to  another  spreading  their  fire  of  destruction. 
At  Owerri,  they  burnt  chief  Manze’s  kitchen;  at  Port  Havcourt,  the  Resident, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Smith,  fled  leaving  his  wife  and  two  small  girls.  Sensing  the  imminent 
trouble,  Dad  called  a  town’s  meeting.  Since  nobody  wanted  his  wife  to  pay  a 
tax,  it  was  easier  to  hush  a  hurricane  than  to  control  the  crowd.  The  chief’s 
voice,  when  used  fully,  is  a  tropical  tornado.  His  eyes  redden.  You  have  to 
submit  or  receive  a  hammer  of  authority.  The  little  he  still  remembers  of  that 
day  is — “Them  think  I  be  the  cause,  while  I  no  be  the  cause.  My  people  them 
love  me,  them  no  touch  my  house.  Them  reach  gate  and  go  back.” 

He  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  my  father,  and  he  considers  himself 
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particularly  blessed  because  he  hires  a  few  people  to  work  for  him.  Oftentimes 
the  town’s  men  come  in  groups  of  five  to  six  to  clear  the  fields,  plant  the  crops, 
and  harvest  them.  Father  likes  to  do  the  meanest  work  in  the  farm — spreading 
stenching  and  dirty  animal  manure  on  the  crops.  “Crops  eats  and  grows,”  he 
likes  to  say.  He  has  little  difficulty  in  keeping  us  in  school  since  the  Government 
trains  two  children  for  him  every  year.  Higher  education  he  reserves  for  one 
or  two  who  show  signs  of  intellectual  promise.  But  had  he  known  that  another 
world  war  would  demand  a  lot  from  his  purse  he  would  certainly  have  con¬ 
sidered  having  an  average  family.  Either  to  send  five  sons  to  India  to  fight  Nazi 
Germany  or  to  surrender  his  position  was  a  fatal  decision.  “For  weeks,”  he 
says,  “I  no  sleep,  I  no  taste  food.  I  think,  think,  think.  My  wives  them  cry. 
Children  them  cry.”  Charles,  Felix,  Simeon,  Bernard  and  Timothy  stopped 
school.  On  the  chilly  morning  of  December  7th,  1940,  father  and  family  met  to 
chew  the  problem.  To  surrender  his  position,  he  knew  not  what  the  Government 
had  in  mind.  To  go  to  war  in  a  foreign  land  needed  a  Roman’s  spirit.  Simeon 
kept  an  account  of  the  incident — “We  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  ground.  Mam  held 
me  while  Dad  wished  us  good  luck  and  blessed  us.”  From  Burma  and  India 
our  veterans  wrote  letters  and  reported  that  they  were  all  alive.  After  five  years, 
the  soldiers  came  home  on  demobilization  and  all  the  five  with  them.  Their 
father’s  blessing  was  not  wasted.  But  during  their  absence,  court  life  died  down. 
The  chief  devoted  his  time  to  the  remains  of  the  family,  settled  a  few  local 
disputes,  and  spend  all  nights  as  a  guard  in  company  of  Bingor,  his  dog.  Philo 
reports  the  family’s  war  condition  often  and  says  that  they  spent  most  part  of  the 
day  sitting  and  looking  outside  for  the  day  of  the  Lord.  The  day  came  and  it 
was  December.  The  shock  of  war  affected  Charles  and  Felix.  They  get  angry 
easily  and  would  like  to  continue  the  war.  Back  again  in  the  old  hall,  sixty 
members  of  the  family  sat  together  on  April  6th,  1945,  for  a  reunion  and  a 
thanksgiving. 

Contented  old  age  has  set  in  and  father  welcomes  it  by  using  a  pair  of  very 
powerful  spectacles  which  he  fixes  tightly  on  the  lower  ridge  of  his  nose  and  a 
little  above  his  ears.  His  walking  stick  is  a  more  useful  companion  now.  His 
stories  revolve  around  court  life,  the  wars,  and  his  hard  times.  The  bicycle  which 
now  exists  in  parts  has  got  a  better  partner,  a  Mercedes  Benz  truck,  E-O  .6600. 
Though  old,  father  is  still  a  Johnny  Walker;  he  grows  younger  with  the  love  of  a 
hundred  children.  His  constant  advice  to  his  successor  is  akin  to  the  English 
saying,  “Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  the  crown.”  To  one  of  us  he  said,  “Go 
learn  Goment  ( Government  he  pronounces  Goment).  Good  luck.” 
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John  Grady: 


The  little  mouse  crouching  by  the  granite  wall  was  amazed  at  the  sudden 
silence  that  followed  Brother  Matthew’s  ringing  of  the  handbell.  The  creature 
had  been  dozing,  but  was  now  very  much  awake.  The  bell  had  begun  to  arouse 
it  slowly,  but  immediately  afterwards  the  perfect  soundlessness  of  the  corridor  had 
jolted  the  animal  from  its  sleep. 

At  the  ensuing  rustle  of  human  activity,  one  would  have  thought  that  the  mouse, 
so  tense  and  so  poised  for  the  smallest  interruption  of  the  quiet,  would  have  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  but  it  didn’t.  The  padding  of  flesh  and  stone,  and  the  whisper  of  linen 
being  pulled  onto  flesh,  swelled  forward  so  rhythmically  that  what  would  have 
been  just  the  ordinary  noise  of  people  waking  and  dressing — that  violent  ripping 
of  oneself  from  sleep — harmonized  with  the  serenity  of  the  night. 

Soon,  the  mouse  became  aware  of  movement  in  the  hall  as  towering  black 
shadows  swept  across  the  stone-grey  walls  as  softly  as  raven’s  feathers. 

Of  the  monks  whom  the  mouse  saw  filing  along  the  cloister,  only  Father  Abbot 
seemed  to  have  an  identity,  and  that  marked  solely  by  the  small  wooden  cross 
hanging  from  his  neck  on  a  purple  thread.  However,  in  his  thoughts,  he  was  not 
separated  from  the  community.  There  were  just  two  things  that  preoccupied 
them  all :  their  morning  prayers,  and  whether  old  Brother  Daniel  would  die  today. 

The  death  of  a  brother  is  a  strange  experience  for  a  monk.  There  is  a  great 
melancholy  at  the  thought  of  no  longer  having  to  help  the  old  man  about  the 

A  STILLNESS 
IN  HEAVEN 
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monastery  while  he  totters  through  his  daily  ritual.  With  Brother  Daniel  it 
would  be  especially  hard.  Every  meal  would  seem  incomplete  without  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  that  he  had  so  gently  eased  from  the  soil.  How  could  one  thank 
God  for  Sunday  dinner  without  having  eaten  his  unpalatable  but  ever-present 
mushrooms?  Yet,  was  this  not  the  very  purpose  of  their  lives;  weren’t  they 
fulfilled  as  monks  when  they  were  carried  by  their  brothers  to  the  grave? 
Wouldn’t  Brother  Daniel  finally  be  happy  in  Heaven,  and  shouldn’t  they  be 
happy  for  him? 

It  was  all  very  confusing. 

Father  Abbot  in  particular  tried  to  understand  this  feeling,  but  couldn’t,  and 
this  bothered  him.  If  only  he  hadn’t  been  elected  Abbot,  he  could  have  spent 
more  time  with  his  own  soul,  and  then  he  might  have  been  able  to  understand 
these  things  more.  His  thoughts  were  soon  diverted  from  this  constant  but 
fruitless  preoccupation  of  his  when  the  monks  began  to  chant  matins.  Father 
Abbot,  before  concentrating  on  the  psalms,  hoped  Brother  Daniel  was  awake  and 
could  hear  the  singing  as  it  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  monastery. 

It  takes  music  the  longest  time  to  get  anywhere,  especially  here,  thought  the 
old  monk  all  alone  in  the  infirmary.  But  then,  he  supposed  he  should  be  glad 
that  he  could  hear  it  at  all.  He’d  already  lost  interest  in  watching  the  ceiling 
of  the  infirmary  revolve  like  a  kaleidescope  as  the  deep  purples  of  night  softened 
into  violet  and  rose,  and  it  wasn’t  time  to  think  about  the  farm.  It  wasn’t  any 
fun  to  think  about  the  farm  if  the  brothers  weren’t  out  there.  Anyway,  now  that 
they  were  singing,  he  could  begin  to  dream  again.  He  supposed  he  should  try 
to  sing  or  at  least  mutter  along  with  them.  After  so  many  years,  he  certainly  knew 
the  psalms — but  he  really  couldn’t  get  them  to  mean  anything;  and  besides,  the 
singing  was  no  nice  and  restful  and  he  was  an  old  man.  Maybe  now  the  dreams 
would  be  nice.  After  all  the  nightmares  he  had  had  last  night,  he  needed  some¬ 
thing  to  cheer  him  up. 

In  a  short  time  between  napping  and  watching  a  spider  over  in  the  corner  of 
the  ceiling  build  a  web  that  was  as  prismatic  as  a  rainbow  in  reflecting  the  new 
morning,  Brother  Daniel  was  able  to  slip  off  into  the  warmth  of  his  calm  dream. 

As  usual,  the  chant  carried  him  down  to  the  beach  where  he  used  to  wander  as 
a  child.  He  stood  barefoot,  his  toes  sunk  into  the  warm  sand  near  the  long  eel- 
grass  that  disappeared  into  the  beach.  He  watched  the  silent  sea  that  was  calm 
by  the  shore  but  looked  so  rough  and  choppy  out  in  the  sound.  The  clouds  were 
only  streaks  of  thin  paste  on  a  limitless  blue  sky  and  were  being  continually 
shredded  by  a  gentle  wind  that  also  fondled  the  shiny  leaves  of  the  full  summer 
trees.  But  these  were  incidental  to  his  dream  and  only  served  to  make  it  more 
comfortable.  What  was  important  was  the  sea-gull  that  swept  up  into  the  sky 
and  then  dipped  and  swooped  and  rose  again  as  though  cushioned  by  the  air.  The 
bird,  so  white  and  pure,  never  moved  a  wing,  but  just  glided  endlessly. 
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To  the  old  monk  the  bird  was  carried  by  the  chant,  so  that  when  the  chant 
plunged  it  brought  the  gull  with  it,  the  bird  chuckling  with  throaty  pleasure;  and 
then,  as  the  chant  soared,  the  gull  would  rise  as  though  forced  up  by  the  inde¬ 
scribable  purity  of  the  tone. 

Brother  Daniel  smiled  tranquilly  and  then  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

At  three  o’clock  that  afternoon,  Brother  Daniel  suddenly  awoke  to  realize  that 
he  was  in  great  pain  and  was  surrounded  by  four  or  five  of  the  monks — mostly 
younger  ones — who  were  smiling  at  him,  and  yet  whose  eyes  seemed  awfully 
nervous.  He  was  also  aware  that  his  nightmare  was  somewhere  close  to  him. 
It  had  not  yet  seized  him,  but  he  still  shivered  to  think  that  he  would  have  to 
experience  it  again. 

As  his  pain  increased,  the  old  man  was  shocked  on  feeling  a  great  emptiness. 
It  was  the  chant.  The  monks  were  working  and  they  wouldn’t  be  singing  for 
another  three  hours.  Brother  Daniel  started  with  horror  at  this  realization ;  it 
dragged  him  into  a  moment  of  complete  lucidity.  It  was  as  though  there  were  no 
warmth,  no  waves,  no  sea  of  sensation  in  which  to  drift,  no  earth,  no  trees,  no 
beach,  no  sand,  no  sea-gull.  Whatever  had  been  holding  them  together  had  sud¬ 
denly  snapped  and  they  disappeared  into  the  sky.  The  old  monk  too  found  himself 
hurled  into  space — poised  somewhere — lost  in  the  blue  sky  of  his  dream — only 
being  able  to  sense  the  limitlessness,  the  clearness — the  emptiness. 

Brother  Daniel  whispered,  then  spoke,  then  screamed  and  screamed,  but  there 
was  no  sound,  no  echo.  It  was  all  empty;  there  was  nothing:  no  warmth,  no 
gull,  no  chant,  no  earth,  no  soil,  no  sun — nothing.  It  was  all  an  illusion. 

He  began  to  roll  back  and  forth  violently,  shrieking  horribly.  His  eyes  became 
shallow,  concentric  circles  of  blue,  black,  and  white.  Now  all  he  could  see  in 
the  sky  was  a  rapidly  growing  and  unfolding  spider’s  web  that  was  black  and 
grey  and  looked  razor  sharp.  The  spider  no  longer  worked  busily  and  happily  in  it,  but 
crouched  in  a  corner  and  joweled  furiously.  The  web  circled  in  like  falling  maple 
seeds  shredded  by  autumn.  Everything  was  spinning  around  and  then  the  night¬ 
mare  finally  sprung  from  its  hiding  place  in  the  corner  of  the  web  and  broke 
and  shattered  the  sky  that  had  been  so  empty.  Now  everything  was  black  and 
deep  and  endless  like  a  cliff,  and  Brother  Daniel’s  grip  began  to  loosen,  and  though 
he  screamed  and  screamed  nothing  held  him  and  there  was  nothing  but  the  edge; 
and  that  was  crumbling. 

Father  Abbott  just  couldn’t  understand.  He  had  been  such  a  good  man  too, 
and  yet,  to  go  that  way.  Dear  Lord,  but  it  had  terrified  the  brothers.  And  yet, 
even  more  importantly — the  old  man — what  could  have  happened  to  him.  O, 
poor  Brother  Daniel.  It  was  unimaginable.  What  must  he  have  gone  through? 
It  confused  him  so,  didn’t  make  sense. 

Father  Abbot  shook  his  head  and  tried  to  look  at  the  trees  in  the  cloister  outside 
his  window.  The  oncoming  winter  had  turned  the  branches  into  an  exquisite 
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network  of  delicate  twigs.  It  was  no  good;  he  couldn’t  concentrate  on  them.  He 
just  kept  wondering.  Why  couldn’t  Daniel  have  died  during  Mass,  during  the 
chant  he  so  loved?  If  he  had  gone  while  the  monks  were  singing,  he  would  have 
died  happily.  He  was  always  so  peaceful  when  he  heard  them  singing.  Three 
hours  would  have  changed  it  all.  It  didn’t  make  any  sense. 

Far  above  the  monastery,  a  hawk  looked  for  a  place  to  land.  The  air  current 
on  which  it  had  been  coasting  had  just  subsided,  and  it  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
down.  It  spotted  a  grey  area,  bare  and  scarcely  visible  among  the  trees  which 
Autumn  had  changed  into  nets  full  of  crystalline  puffs  of  coral  and  orange, 
russet  and  brown. 

The  hawk  alighted  on  the  tree  outside  the  Abbot’s  window  and  wondered  at 
the  strange  place.  The  one  patch  in  the  whole  countryside  that  wasn’t  covered 
with  forest. 


Shadows  Fleet 


A  melody  peals, 

A  doubt  rebuffs, 

Pebbles  plash  discordantly 
Into  liquid  stillness; 

The  night  intervenes 
Like  a  drug 
Courting  pain. 

Pendulum  resume. 


—John  P.  Lopresti 
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Francis  X.  Siciliano: 


WILLOW  TREES 
NEED  LOTS 
OF  WATER 


He  was  in  his  middle  sixties,  but  tall  and  sharp.  That  grey  morning  at  seven,  he 
was  trotting  with  a  steady  rhythm  over  earth  still  muddy  from  an  early  spring 
snowstorm.  This  was  a  ritual  he  had  practiced  for  the  past  thirty  years,  carried 
over  from  his  ballplaying  days.  He  had  done  his  running  in  places  as  far  north  as 
Montreal,  as  far  south  as  Phoenix.  One  year,  when  he  had  been  with  a  fairly 
good  club,  they  had  been  offered  a  chance  to  tour  Australia.  But  for  some  reason 
or  other,  at  the  last  moment  the  tour  had  been  cancelled.  The  younger  players  had 
been  vociferous,  even  vulgar  in  their  disappointment.  But  he,  at  thirty-eight, 
had  not  really  minded.  It  was  toward  the  end  of  a  long  season,  and  he  longed  to 
return  home  to  his  Pennsylvanian  valley.  The  winter  of  that  same  year,  his 
father  had  died.  After  the  funeral  he  had  settled  down  to  manage  the  family 
hardware  store  permanently.  During  thirty  years  not  much  had  changed,  except 
that  his  man-son  had  moved  back  to  the  valley  from  the  east  and  now  helped  him 
him  down  at  the  store. 

He  passed  by  the  cemetery  to  the  left  of  the  town,  tucked  neatly  into  a  forest 
of  willow  trees.  He  knew  what  his  father  had  said  about  the  trees.  They  were  not 
natural  to  the  region  but  had  been  packed  in  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Irish 
immigrants.  For  a  while  it  was  thought  that  they  would  not  take.  Willow  trees 
need  lots  of  water.  But  then  they  had  rooted  deeply  down  to  some  glacial  well- 
spring.  They  had  grown  steadily  ever  since. 

In  the  early  morning  mist  he  could  hardly  make  out  the  squat,  massive 
column  that  had  dominated  his  family  plot  for  the  past  one  hundred  years.  One  side 
of  the  column  was  ringed  with  names  ending  with  O’Keefe.  His  own  wife’s  name 
had  begun  the  descent  down  a  second  side. 

Then  he  was  past  the  cemetery  and  reaching  for  the  last  buildings  on  that  side 
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of  the  street.  He  skirted  Harry  O’Connell’s  grocery  store  and  had  to  go  even 
wider  to  avoid  the  excavation  next  to  it  and  the  dew-wet  tarp  covering  a  mound 
of  building  materials.  Later  in  the  day,  saw-dust  and  brick  chips  would  fill  the 
air.  Harry  was  enlarging  his  store,  making  it  a  partial  supermarket.  Later  he 
intended  to  convert  the  whole  of  it.  Now  he  was  taking  things  slow  and  easy. 

“Heck,  Tom,”  Harry  had  told  him,  “I  couldn’t  afford  it  yet.  Besides  these 
valley  people  think  a  supermarket  was  made  to  take  their  money  on  foolish  gee- 
gaws.  And  you  know  how  hard  up  for  money  they’ve  been  the  past  couple  of 
years.” 

It  was  so.  Tom  also  had  felt  the  crimp,  the  tightening  in  the  air  those  years. 
But  he  had  been  better  off  than  most.  His  store  had  been  in  the  family  for  three 
generations;  his  credit  was  excellent.  He  knew  that  this  was  through  no  work  of 
his  own.  As  far  back  as  he  could  remember,  the  store  had  been  a  money-making 
proposition.  And  he  had  done  nothing  to  earn  it,  really.  Those  hard  years  had 
emphasized  for  him  the  fact  that  he  had  been  luckily  well  off  during  his  life.  They 
also  scared  him  a  bit,  making  him  realize  that  only  an  accident  of  birth  had 
prevented  him  from  being  a  farmer.  Thus,  to  the  farmers  themselves  he  had  been 
most  lenient  with  credit.  He  had  in  fact  extended  more  than  any  other  merchant, 
almost  as  much  as  the  bank. 

Now  the  valley  had  moved  out  of  those  years  of  bad  crops  and  bad  markets. 
Most  of  the  farmers  had  managed  to  clear  their  debts  with  him.  But  none  of 
them  yet  felt  secure  enought  to  do  extra  buying. 

His  spiked  shoes  clattered  across  the  highway.  Far  down  the  street  he  could  see 
a  well-traveled,  blue  sedan  parked  next  to  his  store.  The  lines  in  his  brow  deepened 
for  a  moment.  He  knew  that  it  was  George  Haskins.  As  a  salesman  for  a  big 
eastern  paint  company,  George  traveled  a  gigantic,  triangular  route  down  the 
east  coast  to  Florida,  through  the  southern  states  to  Pennsylvania,  and  back  to 
New  Jersey.  Toward  the  end  of  every  two  months  he  stopped  at  Tom’s  store. 

Tom  continued  his  circle  in  back  of  the  shops  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
He  considered  George  Haskins  a  failure.  Most  other  men  that  age  were  safely 
ensconced  behind  desks.  George  at  forty-nine  showed  no  promise  at  all  of  ever 
leaving  his  sales  job.  Tom  felt  no  contempt  for  Haskins,  though,  just  a  sad  pity. 
Someone,  something  had  sold  George  a  false  bill  of  goods,  about  how  to  make  a 
fast  buck.  George  had  never  stopped  trying.  He  was  supposed  to  sell  paint  but 
he  was  always  working  some  gimmick  on  the  side.  Once  he  had  tried  to  sell  Tom 
Canadian  stocks,  another  time  New  Hampshire  real  estate.  Each  time  he  had 
said  the  same  thing — that  it  was  a  chance  of  a  lifetime,  a  chance  to  get  rich. 
Each  time  Tom  had  said,  “No,  George,  I  buy  what  I  need  and  I  don’t  need  any 
of  that  stuff.”  Yet  when  he  refused  he  was  rarely  harsh.  He  knew  that  he  could 
easily  have  been  a  salesman,  that  it  was  only  luck  that  he  was  born  into  an  established 
family. 
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Tom  approached  a  big  pine,  roughly  a  hundred  yards  from  the  back  of  his  store. 
When  he  reached  it,  he  broke  into  a  pounding  run,  throwing  great  clods  of  mud 
in  back  of  him  with  his  spikes.  He  increased  his  speed  until  his  head  pounded  with 
blood,  and  then  he  let  his  feet  drag  gradually  to  a  stop.  He  breathed  loudly  and 
steadily  for  a  half  minute,  eyes  closed,  neck  and  forehead  flushed  against  the  cool, 
fuzzy  mist.  Then,  remembering  George,  he  walked  around  to  the  front  of  the  store. 
It  was  unusual  that  George  should  be  there  before  he  opened.  He  could  not  re¬ 
member  his  having  done  it  before.  He  recalled  the  first  time  George  had  visited 
the  shop.  Even  then,  at  twenty-nine,  his  short  frame  was  tending  to  fat,  and  the 
car  he  drove  was  piled  with  junk.  When  Tom  had  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any 
of  the  ball  teams  at  spring  practice  George  had  replied  he  didn’t  have  time,  he  had 
money  to  make. 

“Nah,”  he  had  said,  “I  go  over  to  Hialeah  and  make  myself  some  dough.”  He 
had  repeated  this  boast  every  year. 

And  yet  it  was  quite  evident  that  George  wasn’t  making  too  much  dough.  In 
recent  years  Tom  had  noticed  that  he  was  working  harder,  traveling  faster,  to  pay 
off  the  horses. 

“But  you  watch,”  George  had  boasted.  “One  of  these  days  I’m  going  to  hit  it 
big.”  He  used  his  most  aggressively  convincing  sales  manner  when  he  said  this. 

Tom  rounded  the  corner  of  the  store.  He  wondered  wryly  if  George  had  hit  it 
big  yet. 

“Hello,  George,”  he  said.  “How  are  the  horses  running  this  year?” 

George  licked  his  lips  with  a  dry  tongue.  “Oh  all  right,”  said  George.  “I  lost 
a  lot  of  money,  though.” 

“Oh,”  said  Tom,  surprised.  George  usually  didn’t  talk  about  losing  money.  He 
usually  managed  to  avoid  the  question  with  a  hearty  “O.K.,  O.K.,  boy.” 

Tom  opened  the  front  door  of  his  store.  George  followed  him  in,  carrying  a 
small  box  in  front  of  him,  resting  it  on  his  shirted  stomach. 

“What’s  that  you  got  there,  George?”  Tom  was  pulling  an  old  cloth  off  twin 
counters. 

“Oh,  just  a  gadget  I  picked  up  from  a  manufacturer  down  in  Florida.  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  stock  a  few.” 

“O.  K.,  let’s  see  what  it  does.”  Tom  noncommittal.  It  was  not  like  George  to 
use  such  a  mild  approach.  He  usually  plugged  something  all  the  way,  emphasizing 
his  voice  with  a  pudgy  finger  and  pudgier  jowls. 

George  set  the  box  on  the  floor  and  snapped  on  a  switch.  The  box  emitted  an 
angry  buzzing  as  the  top  slowly  opened.  A  mechanical  arm  emerged  from  the  box, 
reached  over,  and  shut  off  the  switch.  The  arm  then  withdrew  back  into  the  box, 
closing  the  cover  after  it.  And  then  the  humming  noise  stopped. 

“It’s  built  to  last  a  lifetime,”  said  George  almost  apologetically. 

“George,”  Tom  chided,  “what  do  I  want  with  a  box  that  spends  a  lifetime  doing 
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nothing?  My  customers  won’t  buy  anything  like  that.  Heck,  the  only  things  I 
stock  are  things  they  can  use.” 

“I  kinda  thought  so,”  said  George,  in  a  very  low  voice.  “Well,”  his  voice  rose, 
“how  much  paint  do  you  need?” 

Tom  made  out  an  order  and  gave  it  to  him.  George  folded  it  and  put  it  in  his 
shirt  pocket. 

“By  the  way,  Tom,”  he  said,  “I  picked  up  some  land  while  I  was  in  Florida. 
Great  location ;  beautiful  place  to  retire  to.  It’d  be  a  great  opportunity  for  you.” 
His  voice  was  hearty  again,  convincing. 

Tom  felt  a  momentary  anger  toward  the  man.  Why  did  he  always  try  to  palm 
off  something  useless,  something  foreign?  He  looked  hard  at  George,  intending  to 
give  him  a  bawling  out.  Then  he  saw  the  fright  in  George’s  pig  eyes,  the  almost 
hopeless  look  of  defeat.  The  horses  must  really  have  given  him  a  tough  time  this 
trip,  he  thought  grimly.  He  shuddered  mentally.  With  a  little  less  luck,  he  could 
have  been  born  outside  a  family  with  strong  roots,  he  could  have  wandered  for 
security  all  his  life. 

“Yeah?”  said  Tom,  “it  sounds  like  an  interesting  place.  How  much  is  a  lot?” 

“Only  three  hundred  dollars.”  George’s  voice  was  still  that  of  a  salesman  but 
there  was  still  a  hint  of  fear  in  his  eyes. 

“Well,”  Tom  paused.  “I  guess  I  can’t  go  too  far  wrong  if  I  buy  two.  I’ll  be 
set  to  retire  soon.”  He  dragged  a  checkbook  out  from  under  the  cash  register. 
Precisely,  he  made  it  out. 

George  continued  in  a  bluff  manner,  handing  him  two  deeds.  “So  you  old  son-of- 
a-gun,  you  finally  realize  that  that’s  the  only  way  to  get  ahead,  huh?  Well,  you 
won’t  regret  it.”  He  tried  to  control  his  relief,  but  Tom  cound  see  the  tiny  muscles 
around  his  eyes  relax  and  mouth  drop  slightly. 

“Here,”  he  said,  proffering  the  check.  “You  take  this  to  Mr.  Sheridan  in  the 
bank  over  there.”  He  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was  five  of  eight.  “He  should  be 
opening  in  a  little  while.  You  tell  him  that  I  said  it  was  okay  to  cash  the  check, 
tell  him  not  to  worry.  I  never  do  anything  useless.” 

George  shook  his  hand  breezily.  Tom  saw  him  to  the  door.  He  watched  him 
cross  to  the  bank.  Slowly  he  tore  up  the  two  pieces  of  paper  George  had  given 
him.  Over  the  head  of  the  retreating  figure,  topping  the  low  outlines  of  the 
bank,  he  could  see  the  green  strands  of  willow  trees,  catching  the  morning  sun. 
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John  P.  McNiff: 


WHEN  I  DIE, 
DON’T  BURY 
ME  AT  ALL 


Lieutenant  George  P.  Bellano,  United  States  Army,  arrived  in  Smolensk  on 
the  eighth  of  June.  It  was  morning  and  Sunday  and  not  at  all  like  Sunday 
morning  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  Nor  was  anytime  anywhere  else  like  that 
Sunday  morning,  the  Sunday  morning  in  1939  when  George  Patrick  Bellano  was 
ten-and-a-half  years  old.  For  his  birthday  that  summer  his  father  had  given  him 
a  real  Tom  Mix  cap-gun,  a  six-shooter  he  kept  stuffed  against  his  belly  inside  his 
white  shirt  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  The  Mass.  He  and  Richard  Henry 
Hincker  would  go  to  the  eight-o’clock  Mass  at  the  Church  of  The  Holy  Family 
on  Eastern  Avenue;  then  they  would  race  through  the  tawny  summer  streets 
to  the  cool  seclusion  of  Merrick  Park,  Richard  jeering  at  the  smaller  George  who 
couldn’t  run  so  fast.  In  that  winter,  on  Sunday  mornings,  they  would  shuffle 
slowly  through  the  thick,  cold,  cotton  snow:  white  scrawled  black  with  factory 
ash  and  mud  sprayed  thin  by  passing  cars.  They  labored  through  gray  street 
snow  and  white  park  snow  to  the  hoary  statue  of  The  Puritan,  lord  and  master 
of  Springfield.  The  snow  was  deep  there,  good  for  building  forts,  and  the  trees 
did  not  conquer  the  clearing  around  the  statue  with  their  dark  shadows.  He 
and  Richard  went  there  every  Sunday  all  that  summer  and  winter,  until  .  .  .  . 

George  Bellano  picked  up  his  suitcase,  threw  the  overseas  bag  over  the  left 
shoulder  of  his  light  gray  suit-jacket,  opened  the  door  of  his  compartment  and 
walked  down  the  corridor  of  the  train  to  the  stairway  exit.  Having  arrived  at 
destination  by  means  described  in  Section  B ,  Part  I,  Fc489  above ,  the  enlisted  con¬ 
tractor  shall  proceed  with  all  equipment  enumerated  and  described  in  Section  A, 
Part  II,  Fc489  above  to  place  of  temporary  abode  named  Lenin  Memorial  Hotel 
located  approximately  430  yards  NfV  of  railway  station  on  the  thoroughfare 
named  Patriotic  War  Prospect  at  Stalin  Square.  He  shall  there  receive  a  doorkey 
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to  room  #489  in  the  aforementioned  hotel  from  the  desk  clerk  at  said  clerk’s 
desk  located  in  the  rear  of  the  lobby  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  aforementioned  .  . .  . 

Once  they  built  a  snow-fort  there  in  the  rear  of  the  clearing  behind  the  statue. 
They  rolled  the  snow  into  balls  roughly  the  size  of  a  basketball.  Off  against 
the  edge  of  the  forest  they  built  it,  placing  the  narrowest  area  of  each  block  in 
the  space  between  the  two  units  below.  They  filled  the  holes  with  a  mortar  of 
heavy  wet  snow  mixed  with  grass  torn  up  inside  the  fort. 

George  made  snow-balls  and  stacked  them  in  crudely  symmetric  pyramids  at 
each  corner  of  the  fort.  Richard  guarded  George,  standing  at  the  road  entrance 
to  the  clearing,  his  legs  spread  and  arms  folded  with  George’s  six-shooter  drawn 
and  held  in  his  right  hand.  When  no  one  came  for  a  half-hour,  both  sat  down 
at  the  base  of  the  statue  and  ate  of  the  pure  white  manna  there. 

It  was  time  to  go  home.  Richard  ran  to  behind  the  fort,  picked  up  snow-balls 
with  both  hands,  and  beckoned  George  with  his  little  round  fists.  George  joined 
him  and  they  bombarded  The  Puritan,  laughing  at  the  loud  whop  generated  as 
each  frozen  comet  penetrated  the  thick  blanket  enshrouding  the  statue.  Suddenly 
the  blanket  collapsed  like  a  muted  avalanche,  revealing  the  harsh,  stern  god  whose 
temple  veil  they’d  ripped.  Richard  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  on  the 
way  home.  George  went  to  the  funeral,  got  sick,  and  was  sent  to  bed  with  a  fever 
for  two  days. 

As  the  porter  approached  him,  George  picked  up  his  suitcase  and  overseas  bag; 
the  pick  clanged  against  something  metal  inside.  The  contractor  shall  then 
proceed  with  baggage  to  room  # 489  and  unpack  personal  articles  and  articles  of 
clothing.  Only  then  will  he  open  strongbox  JJ.S.A.  #A-137J  containing  Sections 
C  and  D,  Fc489 ;  this  strongbox,  having  been  procured  from  Array  Intelligence 
as  described  in  Section  A,  Part  III,  Fc489  may  be  opened  with  the  key  to  room 
#489,  Lenin  Memorial  Hotel.  Having  opened  the  gray  strongbox  JJ.S.A.  #A-I37J , 
the  contractor  will  withdraw  from  aforementioned  strongbox  only  the  envelope 
marked  Section  C,  Fc489 ;  the  envelope  marked  Inserts,  Fc489  will  be  caused 
to  remain  in  strongbox  JJ.S.A.  #A-137J,  its  use  pending  upon  certain  conditions 
described  in  Section  C,  Part  II,  Fc489.  The  contractor  having  effected  in  detail 
all  operations  and  procedures  listed  in  Sections  A  and  B,  Fc489,  shall  then  reclose 
and  relock  strongbox  JJ.S.A.  #A-137J,  the  envelope  marked  Inserts,  Fc489  being 
contained  therein,  and  proceed  to  open  the  envelope  marked  Section  C,  Fc489 
and  to  read  Part  I,  Section  C,  Fc489. 

George  approached  the  desk.  Then  lowering  his  baggage,  he  fingered  inside 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  suitcoat  and  handed  the  clerk  a  note.  The  clerk  read  the 
note,  glanced  at  George,  and  hastily  took  a  key  down  from  a  nail.  George  took 
the  key  and  the  note,  and  walked  toward  the  elevator. 
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A  fair,  lean  young  woman  filed  office  copies  of  the  day’s  new  marriage  contracts 
in  the  third  drawer  of  the  large,  green,  steel  cabinet  at  the  Smolensk  Marriage 
Bureau.  The  untarnished  file  had  the  girth  of  two  fat  Poles  like  her  grandfather; 
it  comprehended  the  whole  of  her  four  month’s  activity  in  the  Smolensk  bureau. 
Her  work,  by  decree  of  the  people,  was  clearly  marked  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  each  of  the  triplicated  forms:  Anya  Kuplatski,  S-PC  1094-M. 

Vladis  turned  the  long  green  pencil  slowly  and  carefully  about  the  tip  of  his 
left  index  finger.  The  assigned  typing  had  been  completed  and  placed  into  the 
out  basket;  now  he  sat  playing,  in  thought  about  the  American,  the  unknown 
American  with  whom,  he  had  been  surreptitiously  informed  yesterday,  he  and 
Anya  must  keep  a  certain  rendezvous  in  a  fortnight. 

“Anya,  why  do  you  suppose  we  were  selected  to  enact  this  little  scene?” 

“Vladis,  Vladis — always  why.”  She  spoke  with  a  flabbid  disinterest,  still 
engrossed  in  the  process  of  inserting  her  papers  in  the  proper  slots.  Eventually 
she  withdrew  her  attention  from  the  papers.  “Why  do  you  complain?  No 
assignment  could  be  clearer,  simpler;  it  should  prove  to  be  an  interesting  diversion.” 

“An  interesting  diversion!  Burying  a  man  alive  for  God  knows  what  reason — 
and  you  call  it  an  interesting  diversion.” 

Her  pale,  livid  face  was  turned  full  on  him  now;  the  features  were  almost 
monotonously  slavic,  particularly  identifiable  only  by  small,  tightly-pursed  lips — 
the  hallmark  of  her  labored  sarcasm.  “Tell  me,  Vladis:  how  did  such  a  decrepit 
anachronism  as  you  manage  to  escape  the  people’s  purgatives?” 

“Aha,  Anya!  You  foreigners  must  not  question  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
the  Great  Russian  People!” 

The  two  exchanged  a  smile  simple  as  a  child’s. 

The  room  was  larger  than  George  had  expected.  The  bathroom  was  clean, 
seemed  sanitary;  it  was  all  quite  agreeable.  Of  course,  as  he  had  learnt  in  his 
briefing  on  the  history  of  Smolensk,  it  was  one  of  the  showpieces  here  in  Lenin 
Square,  built  by  Goltz  and  the  other  artisans  in  the  post-war  project.  George  had 
been  making  a  quick  analysis  of  the  hotel  and  its  potential  as  a  fallout  shelter; 
since  he  had  been  working  as  an  enlisted  building  inspector  for  Fallout  Shelter 
Survey  just  previous  to  this  present  assignment,  he  performed  his  analysis  almost 
reflexively  and  out  of  habit:  some  of  the  windows  in  the  basement  and  on  the 
second  floor  would  have  to  be  blocked — say,  with  eight  inches  of  brick — to 
increase  the  protection  factor  of  the  facility;  the  ventilation  seemed  adequate,  but 
filters  would  probably  have  to  be  added ;  there  was  plenty  of  storage  space. 

Quickly  he  unpacked,  piling  his  underwear  for  the  next  two  weeks  in  the  bottom 
drawer  of  the  bureau ;  he  hung  his  street  clothes,  fatigues,  and  the  one  lieutenant’s 
uniform  in  his  closet.  He  went  back  to  the  suitcase  and  looked  at  the  two  framed 
pictures  he  always  carried  with  him:  a  wedding  picture  of  his  mother  and  father 
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because  they  were  his  mother  and  father,  and  a  cheap  lithograph  of  Dali’s  Cru¬ 
cifixion  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  in  a  brass  frame  because  his  mother  told  him 
to  carry  a  crucifix  with  him  always. 

There  was  once  another  picture  he  carried  with  him — a  photograph  of  Lena — 
but  he  had  not  had  it  with  him  since  Korea.  He  had  not  seen  Lena  since  October 
4,  1950  at  the  induction  ceremony.  The  weather  was  good  that  summer.  And 
during  the  one  rainy  period  he  was  luckily  laying  brick  in  the  basement  of  the 
George  Walter  Vincent  Smith  Art  Gallery.  It  was  close  and  dark  in  the  art 
gallery,  but  it  was  dry,  and  cool — a  hidden  shelter  with  no  statues  .  .  .  yet.  There 
were  many  cool  evenings  spent  with  Lena  in  the  deep  green  of  Merrick  Park 
or  idly  canoeing  on  Porter  Lake.  War  broke  out  in  Korea  in  June,  1950; 
American  troops  entered  South  Korea  on  August  5 ;  and,  on  the  patriotic  ad¬ 
monition  of  his  high  school  baseball  coach,  a  mail  clerk  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II,  George  Patrick  Bellano  enlisted  on  September  19.  Lena  came  with  his 
parents  to  the  induction  ceremonies,  wrote  sporadically  for  the  first  five  months, 
and  then,  for  no  apparent  reason,  ceased.  He  tried  to  renew  correspondence 
periodically,  but  after  four  more  months  without  success,  he  too  ceased.  You  can 
never  count  on  women. 

Stripped  down  to  his  waist,  George  arranged  the  two  pictures  on  the  bureau, 
placing  the  Dali  on  his  mother’s  side  of  the  wedding  portrait.  Then  he  walked 
over  to  his  overseas  bag  and  withdrew  from  it  a  gray  strongbox  on  which  was 
stenciled  in  white  paint:  u.s.A.  #a-137j. 

Vladis  opened  his  second  package  of  cigarettes  for  the  day  and  reflected  on 
the  inordinately  great  amount  of  smoking  he  had  been  doing  lately.  But  the 
arthritis  had  grown  more  severe,  and  this  ditch  business  had  aggravated  the  irri¬ 
tation  so  that  he  was  continuously  nervous,  not  at  all  himself.  He  lit  the  cigarette. 
Even  more  aggravating  to  him  was  that  young  Polish  woman’s  apparent  lack 
of  concern.  Just  now  she  was  at  her  desk,  methodically  filling  out  the  weekly 
report  form,  her  face  an  efficient  blank,  well  counterpointing  the  simple  bun 
into  which  she  had  her  straw  hair  rolled  as  always.  The  absence  of  discernible 
emotion  in  such  a  young  person  continually  amazed  him. 

She  squeaked  her  chair  around  and  turned  on  him:  “How  is  your  arthritis 
today,  old  fox?” 

“It  will  not  kill  me,  wench,  if  I  keep  away  from  ditch-digging.” 

The  lips  pursed  as  he  expected,  magnifying  the  sharp  corners  of  her  mouth; 
her  slender  fingers  curled  under  the  desk  blotter. 

“Impenetrable,”  he  thought.  “The  perfect  wife  for  a  misogynist.”  He  smiled 
back,  his  affected  grin  mocking  Anya’s.  Anya  lowered  her  lids  and  turned  back 
to  the  report,  still  smiling.  The  old  man  crushed  his  cigarette  in  a  tin  ashtray. 
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The  spade  clanged  loud  against  the  rock  fill.  The  leather  boot  urged  it  on 
as  it  bit  deeper.  George  quickly  pivoted  the  handle  about  his  left  hand,  sending 
rock  and  dirt  flying  over  his  shoulder,  crashing  onto  the  blocks  of  broken  asphalt. 
The  spade  bit  again  and  again.  The  dirt  piled  high. 

By  noon,  there  was  a  hole  on  the  outskirts  of  Stalin  Square.  The  sun  had 
reached  its  apex;  it  hovered  directly  above  his  head,  spitting  its  fierce  purgative 
full  into  the  hole;  only  the  gleaming  insignia  of  the  U.S.  Army  of  George’s 
fatigue  cap  had  the  power  of  rejection.  His  body  sagged  under  the  hot,  white 
mass  which  seemed  to  multiply  infinitely  each  second.  The  arms  shook  like  an 
epileptic’s  with  each  new  shovelful  of  dirt ;  the  foot  kicked  weakly  and  ineffectively 
at  the  spade;  the  fatigues  were  grayed  with  sweat  and  dirt.  He  paused. 

After  hanging  limp  for  five  minutes  he  lit  a  cigarette  and  tried  to  remember 
the  exact  dimensions  prescribed  for  the  ditch.  Having  successfully  effected  all 
preliminary  procedures  described  in  Sections  A  and  B,  Fc489 ,  the  enlisted  con¬ 
tractor  will  procure  the  following  materials  charging  all  expenses  to  D epartment 
of  The  Army,  Project  Fc489,  Washington  D.C.,  U.S. A.: 

from  the  State  Building  Supply  Unit  at  Stalin  Square  on  Patriotic  War  Prospect: 

1. )  126  ft.2  best  quality  3"  facing  brick ; 

2. )  50  lbs.  of  any  standard  waterproof  mortar; 

from  the  State  Fuel  Supply  Outlet  located  in  the  proximate  vicinity  of  the  State 
Building  Supply  Unit : 

2  standard  7.5  ft.3  tanks  of  oxygen  compressed  at  120  psf. 

Having  purchased  these  materials,  he  will  transport  them  to  the  NE  corner 
of  Stalin  Square  and  inform  the  police  commissioner  of  the  fact  of  their  presence 
in  Stalin  Square  and  their  exact  location.  This  will  be  effected  by  an  exchange 
of  notes  between  the  enlisted  contractor  and  the  police  commissioner  through  the 
person  of  the  manager  of  the  Lenin  Memorial  Hotel. 

Thereupon,  the  contractor  shall  proceed  to  the  digging  of  a  hole  20  ft.  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  5  ft.  in  depth  in  the  Northeast  corner.  .  .  . 

Distracted  by  the  sucking  noises  growing  louder,  he  looked  up  at  a  middle-aged 
woman,  a  farm  peasant,  and  a  child.  Curious,  he  narrowed  his  lids,  investigating 
the  child’s  activity  and  wincing  when  he  consciously  identified  the  huge  white 
breast  hanging  grossly  on  the  dark  blue  bodice  behind  the  suckling’s  head.  He 
glanced  away,  back,  away;  turning  his  back  to  the  woman  he  began  to  dig  again, 
rationalizing:  can’t  stop  now  .  .  .  four  days  lost  in  red  tape  and  buying  bricks 
.  .  .  can’t  stop  now.  The  woman  moved  slowly  around  the  dirt  piled  on  the  edge 
of  the  hole  until  she  stood  facing  him  again.  Carefully  she  bent  down  to  the 
pile,  grasped  a  handful  of  dirt  with  her  free  hand.  George  Bellano  tensed. 
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She  jeered  a  monosyllable  he  did  not  understand,  threw  the  hot,  dry  dirt  at 
his  head,  spat,  and  walked  away. 

‘‘Bitch!”  he  screamed  in  rejoinder.  The  grey  eyes  steeled  and  narrowed,  the 
ears  flushed.  He  began  to  dig  again,  now  furiously. 

Vladis  arrived  an  hour  early  for  work  that  Sunday,  went  to  his  desk  and  sat 
motionless,  waiting  for  Anya.  She  arrived  at  the  marriage  bureau  at  quarter  to 
eight,  entered  the  office  and  turned  toward  her  desk,  just  to  the  left  of  Vladis’. 
She  stopped  when  she  saw  him,  breathed  shortly,  and  quickly  regained  her  com¬ 
posure,  lost  for  the  moment  when  her  lids  opened  full. 

Vladis  smiled  cautiously,  already  knowing  the  failure  of  his  enterprise. 

“Well,  Anya,  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  official  approval  of  my  retirement 
has  arrived.  I  will  leave  Wednesday.” 

“You  will  not  leave  until  a  week  from  Tuesday.”  The  lips  pursed.  She  spoke 
again : 

“Some  would  think  your  attempted  avoidance  of  a  first  priority  assignment 
a  matter  of  treason;  just  now,  I  think  it  no  more  than  senility.  Vladis  Sepanovich, 
I  am  your  direct  superior  for  purposes  of  our  joint  assignment,  and  you  will  obey 
my  orders.  I  am  responsible.” 

He  turned  with  a  nod  and  went  straight  to  his  work:  filed  all  the  forms;  then 
he  rose  with  a  jerk.  Arthritis. 

To  be  a  master  brick-layer  it  is  necessary  to  apprentice  for  four  full  years;  to 
dig  a  ditch,  join  the  army  for  two;  to  dig  a  ditch  and  lay  brick  in  Smolensk, 
Russia,  U.S.S.R.,  you  have  got  to  have  a  six-inch  battle-scar  scalpeled  in  your 
left  shoulder,  a  record  of  distinguished  service  for  the  duration  in  Korea,  a 
bronze  cross  hanging  from  your  left  shirt-pocket,  and  three  re-enlistments. 

The  scotch  in  Smolensk,  Russia  is  pretty  lousy — not  so  bad  as  the  spic  scotch 
he’d  tasted  in  Seville  with  the  84th — but  pretty  lousy.  Spic  scotch  they  filter 
through  hot  rubber  tires ;  rusky  scotch  they  filter  through  the  skeletons  left  by  the 
Nazis.  Like  the  ones  he  found  digging  the  ditch.  Second-class  fertilizer. 

It  was  Monday  afternoon  and  hot  in  the  small,  close  hotel  room.  The 
place  would  need  more  ventilation  for  a  fallout  shelter.  He  glanced  at  the 
specifications  sheets  on  the  bed  beside  him.  Within  fifteen  days  of  arrival ,  the 
prescribed  procedures  detailed  and  enumerated  in  Section  C,  Part  I Fc489  shall 
have  been  co?npleted,  and  the  enlisted  contractor  shall  prepare  for  entry  into  the 
facility  according  to  Part  1I}  Fc489  below.  If  an  act  of  God ,  or  popular  or 
official  resistance  prohibit  execution  of  any  and/or  all  of  the  procedures  detailed 
and  enumerated  in  Section  C,  Part  I,  F c489  within  fifteen  days  of  arrival ,  and 
if  the  enlisted  contractor  can  predict  such  an  event  within  ten  days  of  arrival , 
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see  Insert  2.  He  had  seven  days  left  and  two  feet  of  brick  to  lay.  Time  enough 
to  lie  in  bed  and  get  drunk. 

All  his  equipment,  even  the  helmet,  was  new,  fresh  from  the  quartermaster 
when  he  left  for  Smolensk.  His  old  M-l  and  carbine  had  stood  him  in  good  stead 
for  a  long  while — almost  twelve  years — but  the  Quartermaster-Sergeant  suggested 
he  take  the  M-14.  Earlier  today  he  had  brought  his  surplus  baggage  down  to 
the  railroad  station  and  consigned  it  to  the  express  agency  according  to  specifi¬ 
cations.  Now,  clad  in  battle  uniform,  he  paused  in  front  of  the  mirror  on  the 
bureau:  he  saw  only  a  soldier  in  the  United  States  Army,  not  aware  even  of  the 
bronze  cross  on  his  left  shirt-pocket.  George  slung  the  M-14  over  his  left  shoulder 
and  walked  out  of  room  #489. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  main  desk,  he  tapped  his  key  on  the  top  panel  bringing 
the  hotel  manager  to  attention. 

“Well,  Mr.  Bellano,  I  see  you  are  leaving.  .  .  .  Did  you  enjoy  your  stay? 
Well,  Mr.  Bellano?” 

George  turned  from  the  desk,  walked  through  the  lobby  to  the  main  door,  out 
of  the  Lenin  Memorial  Hotel  and  onto  Patriotic  War  Prospect. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  statue  of  Mikhail  Glinka,  he  stopped,  recognizing  it  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  he  had  memorized  in  his  brief  course  on  the  civic  geography 
of  Smolensk.  Light  glanced  off  the  gleaming  bronze;  as  the  sun  fell  further  in 
the  west,  its  distorted  reflections  played  methodically  on  his  uniform.  Some  of 
the  rays  were  doubly  reflected  from  the  statue  into  the  watering  trough  at  its 
base  and  onto  George.  Unable  after  a  minute  to  recall  the  specific  geographical 
significance  of  the  statue,  or  even  that  Mikhail  Glinka  was  a  Russian  violinist, 
George  turned  directly  about  and  recovered  his  original  progress.  He  traced  the 
streets  down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Dneiper,  where  he  followed  the  clay  embank¬ 
ment,  strolling  slowly,  his  head  lowered.  Toward  the  bridge  he  walked,  the 
bridge  that  shot  across  the  mid-city  gulf  to  his  destination. 

At  the  same  time,  Vladis  and  Anya  were  preparing  to  leave  the  office.  Vladis 
had  cleared  his  desk  the  day  before,  removing  everything  but  the  calendar  taped 
to  the  slide-out  panel.  Today,  he  just  sat,  smoking  and  waiting,  not  thinking  of 
his  forty  years’  service  with  the  bureau,  but  only  of  this  last  incomprehensible 
detail  of  his  career.  He  feared  it,  but  he  would  not  protest.  He  feared  more  the 
consequence  of  disobeying  his  young  superior:  the  positive  prohibitive  that  Anya 
had  made  known  the  week  before  stifled  any  objective  consideration  which  might 
afford  rational  or  even  dialectical  grounds  for  disobedience.  Anya  had  effectively 
ignored  Vladis  since  that  time.  And  today  she  had  not  spoken  to  him  at  all. 
At  closing  time,  they  got  their  coats  and  walked  out  of  the  marriage  bureau  to¬ 
gether.  Anya  led. 
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The  sky  glowed  orange  on  streets  filled  with  people  going  home.  Anya  walked 
stiffly  along  the  side  streets  to  Patriotic  War  Prospect,  Vladis  scuffling  behind. 
Down  to  the  bridge  they  walked,  held  together  by  some  terrible,  unknowable 
tension.  They  crossed  the  gutted  river,  the  bronze  sun  breathing  full  on  their 
faces,  full  on  the  frail  body  of  the  stern  young  woman,  on  the  old  man,  gnarled 
and  warped. 

They  reached  Stalin  Square  at  six  o’clock.  As  they  approached  the  hole,  Vladis 
could  not  see  George.  For  an  instant  he  hoped  and  almost  smiled,  but  then  he 
saw  George,  who  was  standing,  out  of  casual  view,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheer 
brick  cylinder  that  started  suddenly  five  feet  below  the  ground  and  fell  to  its 
completion  eight  feet  further  down.  Vladis’  rejuvenation  vanished  as  he  and 
Anya  leaned  over  the  hole  to  see  George  in  the  light  of  an  electric  lamp,  at 
parade  rest  with  his  M-14  among  the  various  boxes  and  cylinders. 

Vladis  shuffled  past  Anya,  knelt,  and  peered  into  the  hole.  “Hello,”  he  said. 
“Hello.  How  are  you?”  George  looked  up  but  did  not  answer.  “Hello.  .  .  .  Did 
you  forget  anything?”  George  did  not  answer. 

“Help  me  with  the  cover,  Vladis.” 

uv  „  >> 

i  es. 

They  tipped  the  huge  wooden  cover  on  its  end,  rolled  it  into  the  hole,  and  let 
it  drop  into  place.  Anya  took  the  spade  the  American  had  left  stuck  in  the  mound 
of  dirt  and  began  shoveling  earth  and  rock  into  the  hole.  The  dirt  played  on 
the  wooden  cover,  making  noises  like  a  tumbril.  The  host  hung  in  the  western 
sky,  red  and  final. 
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